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Could this be the 


ANSWER 


for any of your 





customers ? 


Office Problem: 

Paper work volume increasing but errors in- 
creasing, too! Management question—how can 
work be handled with fewer errors? 


Indicated Solution: 
Better lighting .. . but... 


Limitations: 

Rewiring difficult or impossible because of 
reinforced concrete ceilings. Outlets inade- 
quate in number. Heavy beams that complicate 
structural changes. 


How It Was Solved: 

Wakefield was asked to make recommenda- 
tions for better lighting. You see the result 
above. Continuous rows of GRENADIERS 
(PG2488) provide more light on work and 
better light throughout the office. (Properly 
lighted walls and ceilings, plus light on work, 
mean greater eye comfort, less eyestrain.) 
GRENADIERS make it easy for existing out- 
lets to handle the job without a “forest of re- 
wiring” because they provide their own wireway 


to carry feed wires. Wakefield’s adjustable hang- 
ers facilitate installation; make small ceiling 
irregularities no problem. Result: six months 
later an average of 35 footcandles on desktops. 


Perhaps there’s a suggestion in this for you and 
your customers. Wakefield will be glad to work 
with you on lighting for office or drafting room. 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, O. 
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New Customers For You Practically all au- 
thorities agree that the next two or three years will 
produce the greatest crop of new business enterprises 
that this country has ever “grown” in a similar period 
and—there are many factors to support the soundness 
of that prediction. 

First: 
nesses. During the first two years after Defense Pro- 
gram. and War restrictions began to clamp down on 
production of civilian goods, over 500,000 business 
concerns bit the dust. Many thousand others have 
closed shop in the recent war years. Only a dispropor- 
tionately small number of new concerns have started. 

Second: Thousands of veterans have already de- 
clared their intention to start their own business. Sur- 
veys made in different branches of our armed services 
showed that from a low of slightly over 20 percent in 
one branch, the figures ran highest in the air service, 
where over 40 percent declared their intention of going 
into business for themselves. Figure out what that 
means in numbers, when we have had over 12 million 
men and women in uniform. 

Third: Thousands have acquired knowledge and 
skills that will be valuable in business. The armed 
services have put hundreds of thousands of individuals 
through specialized courses of training, giving them 
knowledge and know-how that they will be able to use 
in civilian life. With electric controls, electronic de- 
vices, radio, radar and other strictly electrical develop- 
ments the subject of many training courses, a large 
percentage of the veterans will automatically look for 
business opportunities in the field where now they have 
valuable experience to invent. 


There is room for thousands of new busi- 


Fourth: Thousands have now the money or can get 
the money to start in business. The savings banks and 
other similar institutions are literally bulging with 
money that has been saved for the express purpose of 
going into business “after the war is over.”” New agen- 
cies are in existence and ready to help ambitious and 
worthy candidates to get a start. The provisions of the 
‘GI Bill of Rights” include business loans. 

+ * * 

To the electrical wholesaler and his salesmen all this 
should mean that he can expect to see new contractors, 
appliance dealers, radio and electronic shops pop into 
existence in his territory faster than can now be 
imagined. 
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It is our belief that the majority of those aspirants 
to success are going to come to the wholesalers and 
salesman not only with their first order for goods, but 
also for advice. They will gather advice from many 
quarters and during their process of development they 
will discover and remember who gave them good ad 
vice and where the bad pointers came from. 

It is our belief that our readers will want to be as 
helpful as possible to their new customers, and will 
want to give sound advice only. That’s why we have 
devoted the feature pages of this issue to the presenta- 
tion of material that is keyed to the theme “Know How 
To Help Them START RIGHT ... And Take Your 
Pay-off In Orders.” 


* 


2% Every Minute That's about the rate at 
which passenger cars are going to the scrap pile, day 
after day. To be exact, the scrapping is more than 
3,300 cars per day, according to Reml, Polk & Co., 
statisticians for the automotive industry, and 
forget that it'll be not just days but many many months 
before new cars will come off the production line. 

Don’t forget either, that the first few hundred thou- 
sand cars are going to be doled out just like tires and 
gasoline, namely to those who can prove that they have 
real need for them. So-h-h-h-h—it'll be a year or more 
before there can be even a semblance of a free suppl) 
of new cars. 

The moral? Take care of the car you’ve got and—if 
you don’t want to take our word for it read the special 
message from Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Director, Office 
of Defense Transportation, on page 95 of this issue. 


va 


Cutbac ks To the manufacturer who has been oper- 
ating 100 percent on war production, contract cutbacks 
create mingled feelings and many problems. To the 
smart salesman the news that a certain factory has had 
cut backs or contract cancellations is merely the signal 
to go to work and get in on the ground floor for orders 
that will inevitably result from reconversion to civilian 
production, 

The W.P.B. reports that during May 1945 war 
contract cutbacks totalled $7,668,472,000, affecting 979 
prime contractors. Almost half of that sum represented 
1945 contracts and the balance 1946 commitments. By 

(Continued on page 47) 
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LIGHT SOURCES 
BY WESTINGHOUS! 


NEW TOOLS TO The finest, most modern lighting system in the world 1 


better than the lamps it uses. That’s why so many men W 


HELP YOU BUILD 


business is lighting want to see the name Westinghouse 


TOMORROW'S LIGHTING 


fluorescent or incandescent lamp. They know it stands fo 


surpassed uniformity, brightness and long lamp life. 
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(Continued from page 43) 

the end of the year munitions production alone is ex- 
pected to be down 23 percent from peak. All types of 
war production are expected to go down 35 per¢ent by 
Spring 1946. ; 

Reconversion is going toomake a lot of business for 
the wholesalers and salesmen who know how to handle 
industrial accounts. 


* 


° ° 
Price Practices Interesting sidelight on the 
thinking that governs OPA decisions on wholesale 
prices is the new system of price controls that was just 
announced for wholesalers of household furniture and 
bedding. 

For instance, those rules provide that any wholesaler 
who was in business in March 1942 must file his 
“mark-up chart” with his OPA regional office. On 
equal goods, mark-ups must remain what they were in 
1942. Jobber to jobber sales are definitely discouraged 
by elimination of any mark-up allowance excepting 
where an “exclusive distributor” is involved. A whole- 
saler may not deliver an article covered by the regula- 
tion on and after October 16, 1945 unless he has filed 
with OPA a ceiling price statement. 

Finally, every wholesaler must keep available for 
inspection by OPA the records required under Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulations; a copy of his pric- 
ing chart; an up-to-date current ceiling price list; 
copies of purchase and sales invoices, and copies of 
the ceiling price statement filed with OPA, 


* 
Hospital Sales At the risk that some may define 


the reason for this paragraph as a morbid mania for 
money making—we maintain that we must have hos- 
pitals and that the better and more modernly our 
hospitals are equipped, the more efficient they are in 
providing suitable surroundings and proper treatment 
for their patients. Therefore the salesmen who acquaint 
those responsible for the management of hospitals 
with the advantages of new appliances, better lighting, 


bactericidal lamps, etc., are performing a real service 


ih 


* 





Courtesy of J. Kindleberger, Chairman of the~Board, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Goa. 
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for all who are concerned with such problems. 
Indicative of how important a market for electrical 
yoods, hospital construction and maintenance will pro 
vide are figures just released by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. It reports that in the last year construction 
to accommodate 5,278 hospital beds has been com 
pleted. Now under way are facilities for accommodat 
ing 13,525 beds. Additional construction 
authorized will take care of 16,442 more beds and the 
\dministration recommends that funds be provided for 


already 


26.772 more beds. 

All that represents only Government projects. It 
does not include the plans of thousands of other hos 
pitals throtighout the country that are ready to build 
new extensions or modernize and improve their pres 
ent plant and equipment just as soon as the already 
5-year long period of scarcity in needed materials ends. 

Alert salesmen in many territories will find it highly 
advantageous to be prepared for making sound recom 
mendations for specific equipment whenever a hospital 
job comes along. The electrical contractors will appre 
ciate their help and so will the architects and the mem 
bers of the Hospital Board. 


* 


At the risk of being rated as 


Boom-dog¢gling 
facetious. we are launching this new twist to an old 
un-Websterian term into the already extensive mass of 
contemporary vernacular, to apply to whatever may 
seem like publicity-bent predictions of post-war booms 
Not that we mean to disparage all such predictions, 
for we,have great respect for many and have been 
guilty of some ourselves. But—we have had 
boom forecasts and predictions to read that proceeded 


some 


on so carefree and unpredictably erratic a course to 
their final conclusion, that they might well have been 
évolved via the boon-doggling route. 

latest candidate for boom-doggling honors is a tore 
cast that postwar we will have $20 billion in construc 
tion work annually, that 100,000 veterans can have 
their own business establishment in the building field, 
that $5 billion will be spent per year for remodeling 
Well 


and repairs. we hope it'll come true. 
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All over the world—on the Western Front, in 
the humid tropics or polar wastes to the arid 
desert regions—the value of Jefferson Trans- 
former quality is demonstrated daily in a variety 
of vital services to our armed forces. Despite the 
tremendous need occasioned by this round-the- 
world war activity, the principle of Jefferson’s 
SS ee is consistently maintained. 

Magnified demand from the military as well as 
essential war industries during the past few years, 
has resulted in far-reaching transformer develop- 
ments and methods of production. New aad, 
and many new applications have built up a great fund of technical 
knowledge that Jefferson Electric will use in serving the increased 
industrial demand of the great new peace era. 

This vast reservoir of added experience assures you that Jefferson 
Electric Transformers will continue, in the future as in the past, 
to offer the same superior service that means dependable, reliable 

rformance at all times. .. . JEFFERSON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 

ellwood (Suburb of Chicago), Illinois. In Canada: Canadian 
Jefferson Electric Co. Ltd., 384 Pape Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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COLLECTIONS May 


1945 were 98 percent, 9 points higher than for the same 
month of 1944, and 4 points higher than the collection 





Collection percentages fo1 





SOURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S, Dept. of Commerce. 
1945—WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


fugust 


percentage for April 1945. 

Accounts receivable in May were up 1 percent com 
pared with the previous month, and 1 percent higher 
than for the same month of 1944. 
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Extruded on this giant Vacuum Lead Press, 2500 
ft. lengths of special 3 inch I. D. pipe were welded 
into 35 miles of continuous pipeline, coated with 
asphalt, taped with paper, vinylite fabric tapes and 
steel bands, and armored with steel wires bedded in 
and covered with asphalt saturated jute servings... 
Insert shows cross-section of pipe whose length was 


laid in five hours by the special cable-laying ship. 





COME TRUE .ee 


With the active interest of General 
Eisenhower, and Allied officers, 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten 
conceived a series of pipelines under 
the English Channel to feed precious 
oil and gasoline to Allied fighting 
forces speeding across France, Bel- 


gium, Luxembourg and Germany. 


Experience in making the largest submarine electric-power cables 
enabled General Cable to volunteer undertaking its part of this 
important contract with its own existing facilities. General Cable 
quickly started making this continuous 35-mile pipe, thanks to 
available equipment commandeered from its coast-to-coast plants, 
its wealth of research and engineering talent, plus dogged deter- 
mination to speed Victory. In about nine months from instal- 
lation, the under sea traffic fuel from England to the continent 
via channel pipelines had totalled 120,000,000 gallons, freeing 
oil tankers, cars and other transport for more vital duties. With 
public recording of this secret comes the buoyant feeling that 
dreams do come true and many more, as yet unrevealed, will 
foster progress in a peace we all can share. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


General Cable Corporation Sales Offices are located at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rome (N.Y.), St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington (D. C.) 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


W HOLESALERS in all but one of the geographic 

regions ogre an increase in sales during May 
as compared with April. The distribution of this sales 
gain was fairly even ate the eight regions, with 
only two groups of states showing gains of more than 
3 points above the average for the country. 

The biggest recoveries were reported from regions 
7 and 8, where sales gains averaged 14 and 12 percent, 
respectively, following a month in which abnormal de- 
clines in sales had been reported. 

The most steady improvement in business is being 
reported from wholesalers in region 6, the East South 
Central States of Kentucky, 
Mississippi. 


Alabama and 
\verage month-to-month increases, one as 


Tennessee, 


high as 57 percent, have been reported by wholesalers 
in this region every month since January. 

Compared with the same month of 1944, all but the 
New England States, 
sales volume ranging from 7 to 59 percent. 


showed individual increases in 


Inventories apparently were not evenly distributed 
While the East North Central 
North Central reporting 
gains in inventories for the last fourth 
consecutive month, the Middle Atlantic States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania experienced a 
decline of stocks for the third consecutive month. 


among the nine regions. 
and the West 


month-to-month 


States were 


Nevertheless, when figures are compared to the same 
month of 1944, each one of the regions indicated size- 
able gains in inventory, 
34 percent. 


with increases ranging up to 


18d 


MAY 1945 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in color on map above 
































SALES ’ INVENTORIES 
May 1945 Trading May 1945 
Compared in °/, with) Region |Compared in °/, with 

April May |(See Map)| = April May 

1945 1944 1945 1944 

104 99 # 103 106 

108 127 a 98 111 

99 107 3. 105 134 

102 126 4. 107 130 

102 112 5. 102 120 

105 159 6. 91 123 

114 139 si 99 122 

112 140 8. 104 133 

107 106 9. 102 125 

105 116 For 102 123 

U.S.A. 

STATES COMPRISING GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SIONS: agen 1—Maine, N. Hamp., Vt., Mass., 


R. I., Conn.; Region 2—N. Y., N. a 

/. Ind., _ Mich., Wis.; Region 4—Minn., lowa, 
Mo., N. Dak., Dak., Nebr., Kans. ; Region 5—Del., 
Md., D. of c. Va, W. Va, N. Cc, S&S. C.,, Ga, Fim: 


Penn.; Region 3 


Region 6—Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss.; Region 7 _Ark., 
La., Okla., Tex. ; Region 8—Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., 


N. Mex., Ariz., 
Calif. 


Utah, Nev.; Region 9—Wash., Ore., 
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FREIGHT RATES 
and INDUSTRY LOCATION 





Interstate Commerce Commission last May, 

will take preliminary effect on the 30th of 
August. It will eliminate some of the advantage in 
freight rates which Eastern shippers have enjoyed 
over shippers of the South and West. 

The decision has been enthusiastically hailed as 
an Emancipation Proclamation for industrial devel- 
opment in the South and West. It has also been 
roundly condemned as a meddlesome control meas- 
ure that ignores valid differences in haulage costs, 
and recklessly blots out one of the important factors 
in determining the location of American industry. 

Cooler appraisals indicate that the net effect of 
the rate changes will be far less drastic than pre- 
dicted by the more passionate advocates or adver- 
saries. Nonetheless, it is important for the business 
world to be informed both upon the principle at 
issue, and upon the forseeable consequences of the 
ICC ruling. 


\ SIGNIFICANT decision, announced by the 


What The Decision Calls For 


The Commission’s order, unless modified, or suc- 
cessfully contested in the courts, will require: (1) 
the eventual establishment of a single freight classi- 
fication, or grouping of commodities for rate-making 
purposes, for application throughout the United 
States; (2) a single level of “class rates”—or rates 
established for groups of commodities and primarily 
applying to manufactured and semi-manufactured 
articles of high value—in the area east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This level is to be about 15 per cent 
higher than the present Eastern scale. 

Because it will take some time, probably several 
years, to work out a uniform classification in place 
of the three major classifications now existing, a 
preliminary adjustment is provided. 

Under this adjustment the existing classifications 
will remain in effect, but the rates on articles moving 
on class rates will be increased 10 per cent in East- 
ern or Official Territory—the area east of Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio River. On the other hand, the rates will 
be reduced 10 per cent on articles moving on class 
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rates in the South and West, and on those moving 
interterritorially. 


What The Problem Was 


At the present time there are marked differences 
in the levels of the basic scales of class rates in the 
five major rate territories—Eastern or Official, South- 
ern, Western Trunk-Line, Southwestern, and Moun- 
tain-Pacific. It is difficult to average the levels of 
rates, but if the level of the class-rate scale in Official 
Territory is taken as 100, the levels in the other 
territories may be roughly considered as follows: 
Southern, 139; Western Trunk-Line, 128, 146, 161, 
184 in Zones I, II, III, and IV, respectively; South- 
western, 161; Mountain-Pacific, 166. 

These are over-all comparisons. On many indi- 
vidual articles the differences in levels of rates are 
greater or less than indicated because of offsetting 
differences in. regional classification schemes. In 
many cases, the use of exceptions to the classifi- 
cations and of special commodity rates has reduced 
the regional disparity in rates. In fact, on some arti- 
cles, particularly on certain low-grade traffic such 
as logs, pulpwood, bricks, coal, sand and gravel, the 
South and the West have actually had lower rates 
than Official Territory. The rate disadvantage of 
the South and West has been principally on manu- 
factured articles. 

The territorial differences in class-rate levels have 
complicated the problem of constructing rates from 
a point in one territory to a point in another. Today, 
such a rate tends to represent a blend of the levels 
in effect at the place of shipment and at the desti- 
nation. Thus manufacturers and dealers in a higher- 
rated territory are likely to see themselves at a 
disadvantage when they attempt to sell goods in a 
lower-rated territory against competition located 
there. 

Now, if differences between territorial rate levels 
are removed, the interterritorial freight-rate prob- 
lem largely disappears. So it is an important ques- 
tion whether such differences are justified. The 
Commission has found that they are not justified 
either by differences in transportation cests or by 
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It’s a fact! Your fixtures will have extra sales appeal 


for your customers... when you use Certified Ballasts. 


And good reason for this preference too, because: 


1. Certified Ballasts are built to definite specifica- 
tions . . . to assure better lamp performance. 
Leading fluorescent tube makers recognize this— 
since with Certified Ballasts in a fixture, they 


will guarantee lamp performance. 


2. Certified Ballasts are subject to thorough testing 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., and 


Certified by them as meeting the specifications. 


3. Certified Ballasts help assure top fixture per- 
formance and dependable service . . . as your 


customers know. 


Good reasons why you'll want this extra value 
and sales power. . . this assurance of continuing 


customer satisfaction for your fixtures! 


And remember this: Certified Ballasts will be 
available as soon as any . . . when materials are 
freely available. So why not take advantage of the 
prestige and dependability that Certified Ballasts 
add to any fixture? 


Certified Ballast 


WManupacturerd 


MAKERS OF BALLASTS FOR CERTIFIED FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 
2116 KEITH BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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other valid considerations. From that finding came 
the order to establish a uniform level of class rates 
and a single freight classification. 


The Decision And The Map Of Industry 


What effect will this decision have on the location 
of industry in the United States; and what effect will 
it have on the economic development of the East, 
the South, and the West? 

Today, many in the West and South believe that 
their higher class rates have seriously retarded the 
industrial development of these areas, and promoted 
the concentration of manufacturing in Official Terri- 
tory. They point out that Official Territory has over 
50 per cent of the population of the country, had 
nearly 70 per cent of the persons employed in man- 
ufacturing in 1940, and accounted for nearly 73 
per cent of the “value added by manufacture” in 
1939. Boasts of industrial development in the South, 
and to some extent in the West, in recent years are 
accompanied by claims that this would have been 
greater but for the freight rate structure. 

Another point gets into the argument. Official 
Territory is not only the country’s most highly in- 
dustrialized section, but also its greatest consuming 
territory. It is the market which nearly all manu- 
facturers desire to reach, particularly when they 
have a surplus to sell. Here again is occasion for an 
outcry by producers outside of Official Territory 
against the consequences of their high rate levels 
and the levels of interterritorial rates. Under the 
circumstances it is not strange that the South and 
West have argued long and volubly for mile-for-mile 
equality in rates. 

Those in Official Territory deny that the South 
and West have been handicapped by the rate adjust- 
ment, but at the same time look with apprehension 
at the loss of their rate advantage. 


What’s The Effect? 


However, now that the ICC’s ruling is about to 
be put in operation, it is time for the colorful state- 
ments of the debating period to give way to a sober 
appraisal of what the consequences are likely to be. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the pre- 
liminary adjustment will affect only a small fraction 
of the traffic. Estimates indicate that only about 
4 per cent of the full-carload traffic moves on regu- 
lar class rates. About 11 per cent moves on exception 
ratings which are not affected by the preliminary 
order; and about 85 per cent moves on commodity 
rates, which were not within the scope of the Com- 
mission’s decision. The proportion of less-than-car- 
load lot traffic affected is much greater, since a large 


part of it moves on class rates; however, less-than- 
carload traffic constitutes less than 1% per cent of 
the total tons carried. 

The permanent rate structure will probably affect 
more traffic than the preliminary order since, in the 
establishment of a uniform classification containing 
more classes than at present provided, many articles 
now moving on exception ratings are likely to be 
brought within the scope of the classification, and 
the same may be true of some articles meving on 
commodity rates. 

But, even if a large proportion of the traffic were 
affected by the Commission’s order, or if the prin- 
ciple of equality in rate levels is eventually extended 
to much of the traffic moving on commodity rates, 
these freight-rate adjustments cannot be expected 
to revolutionize the pattern of industrial location in 
the United States. 

It seems evident that most industries now found 
in Official Territory are located there for other ad- 
vantages than that of a lower level of freight rates, 
undeniable as such an advantage is. Insofar as that 
is the case, they have little to fear from equalization 
of the rate levels. For those which have, indeed, 
been dependent upon preferential rates and other- 
wise badly located, the removal of the preference 
and their consequent shift to some area possessing 
a real locational advantage would be desirable from 
the point of view of the national economy. 

While the high degree of industrial concentration 
in Official Territory does not rest on such a flimsy 
basis as a lower level of class rates, the Commission’s 
decision does remove one existing handicap to the 
growth and development of the South and West. The 
new adjustment should permit all sections of the 
country to develop the industries for which they 
have natural advantages. It should contribute to a 
sounder regional specialization than we have here- 
tofore had. 

This decision will neither destroy the economy of 
the industrial East, nor will it, overnight, assure the 
industrial flowering of the South and West. It con- 
stitutes one sound step toward establishing that 
equality of opportunity for all sections of the coun- 
try which is essential to a nation that bears the 
proud title of The United States. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 


THIS IS THE 38rxn OF A SERIES 
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ACCURATE TAPES 


ACCURATE TAPES—both rubber and friction—are de- 
ZY pendable, fast-moving items that enjoy nationwide trade 
acceptance. 
4a =6ACCURATE Friction Tape is a time saving, cost reducin 
y product with lasting adhesive qualities. Non 
e 





9 
-raveling, 
: sy to tear off, it produces consistent volume sales. 
$ Quality materials and careful manufacture assure uniform 
7 dependability. 

ACCURATE Rubber Tape is strong, permanently elastic 
4 —qualities which assure neat, fast, economical installa- 

tion. Carefully packaged and capable of long storage. 
- ACCURATE TAPES are backed by over a qu century 


arter 
of experience in making fine friction and rubber tapes. 


ACCURATE MFG. COMPANY 
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Electrical Supply Wholesaler’s 


Advisory Board For OPA Formed 


Group to advise and assist Office of Price Administra- 


tion during industry’s period of reconversion to peace- 


time production. 


PPOINTMENT of an Electrical 
Supply Wholesaler Distributor In- 
dustry Committee was an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration on June 15. The new committee 
held a meeting on June 20 in Washing- 
ton with Paul Miller, associate price ex- 
ecutive, Machinery Branch, OPA, pre- 
siding. 
Business at the first meeting included a 
review of the function of the committee 
by Erwin Lerton, chief counsel, Machinery 


Advisory 


Holds first meeting in Washington 


Branch; review of the acts and orders 
relative to the electrical supply industry 
by Mr. Miller; election of officers by the 
committee; and a discussion of OPA 
pricing policy, with particular reference 
to the .principle of price absorption, by 
Richard B. Heflebower, special economic 
advisor to the deputy administrator for 
price. 

The members of the committee are: 
D. R. Cohen, Glasco Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. R. Eiseman, Revere Elec- 








CERTIFICATION PLANS UNDER WAY. Members of the Board of 
Governors and Certification Committee of the American Home Lighting 
Institute, meeting at Wade Park Manor, discussed specifications to form basis 
for new Certification Program on residential lighting fixtures. Aim is to 
provide fixtures that will form definite contribution to home lighting prog- 
ress. Left to right: J. Gross, Gross Chandelier Co., St. Louis; W. G. Sawyer, 
John C. Virden Co., Cleveland; O. E. Moe, Moe Brothers Mfg. Co., Ft. 
Atkinson, Wisc.; Geo. E Glatthar, Art Metal Co, Cleveland. Mr. Glatthar is 
the new chairman of this committee, succeeding J. H. Blitzer of Lightolier Co. 
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tric Supply Co., Chicago; J. P. Hamblen, 


Southern Electric Supply Co., Houston, 
Tex.; G. F. Hessler, Graybar Electric 
Co., Inc.. New York; L. M. Nichols, 
General Electric Supply Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; C. McKew Parr, Parr Electric 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; H. E. Perl, 
State Electric Supply Co., Oakland, 
Calif.; L. E. Salmon, Tennessee Valley 
Electric Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 


P. O. West, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., 
Washington, D. C.; William Farr Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Asheville, N. C.; John 
M. Newton, Oakes Electric Supply Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Terminate Lamp 
License Agreements 


The Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion has announced cancellation of its 
lamp license agreements with the Gen- 


eral Electric Company, effective August 
1, 1945. 
Ralph C. Stuart, vice-president in 


charge of the Westinghouse Lamp Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J., said the termina- 
tion was effected by mutual agreement. 

Under the terms of the dissolution, each 
company granted the other a non-exclu- 
sive and unrestricted license entitling each 
to use lamp patents owned and controlled 
by the other up to and including August 
1, 1945. 


Radio Industry About 
To Enter Reconversion 


In a bulletin from the Radio 


Association, Washington, 


news 
Manufacturers 
D. C., the following announcements were 
made: 

“The radio industry is about to enter 
its first stage of reconversion to civilian 
production, despite continuing heavy war 
but no substantial flow of radio 
receivers to the consumer market is ex- 
pected before late fall or winter. 

“The War Production Board this week 
will issue rules under which radio manu- 


orders, 
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Safety Oife—even with a heavy glove, ie 


your hand takes a beating when gripping a 








hard star drill. Try wrapping the drill handle 
with U.S. Security Friction Tape, and you 


won't sting your hand. Safe, sure, long- 








lasting Security Tape can give you lots of 


help on countless jobs in factory and home. 


Play Safe —Use Secwrity 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 


Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. ; S ECURI T Y 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY /-FeicTION TAPE 


"1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center » New York 20, N. Y. ) United States Rubber Company 
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acturers who have experienced heavy 
utbacks in military contracts may re- 
ume civilian production on a ‘spot’ basis 
roviding they can find the components 
vithout benefit of government priorities. 

“WPB officials have termed the new 
spot Authorization Order, as it applies 
o radio, a ‘hunting license.’ They do 
not expect many manufacturers to qualify 
or at least 60 to 90 days, after which 
the ‘spot’ plan may be discarded in favor 
f revocation of L-265, the WPB limi- 
tation order barring civilian radio produc- 
tion. 

“Cutbacks in military contracts for ra- 
dio and electronic equipment, while still 
maintaining a high over-all dollar-volume 
level, are admittedly spotty. As a conse- 
juence a number of manufacturers have 


idle plant facilities and are being com- 
pelled to drop employees because of the 
lack of work. The WPB ‘spot’ order is 
intended to relieve situations, but 
the difficulty is the continuing shortage of 
certain particularly tubes, 
transformers, capacitors and resistors. 

“Meanwhile, WPB plans to amend L- 
265 to permit the manufacture of essen- 
tial communications facilities, such as for 
police, marine, aircraft and safety ser- 
vices, and replacements parts, especially 
tubes, for home radio sets now in use or 
laid up for repair. 


such 


components, 


Various estimates, in and out of the 
government, forecast some new radio re- 
ceivers on the market by Christmas and 
a substantial volume 
quarter of 1946.” 


during the first 





REA To Borrow 
120 Millions 


Congress has passed and sent to the 
President a deficiency appropriation bill, 
authorizing the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to borrow an_ additional 
$120,000,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation for loan funds in 
fiscal 1946. 
The bill also carried $650,000 tor 


administrative 
brought the total loan funds available 
for allocation in fiscal 1946 to $200,000,000. 

As reported by the House Appropria- 


additional expenses, and 


tions Committee, the deficiency bill au- 
thorized only $50,000,000 for additional 
oan funds for REA in the present fiscal 


but the figure was raised on the 
$120,000,000 and the Senate 
agreed. Chairman Malcolm Tarver, Geor- 


year, 


floor to 


gia Democrat and chairman of the ap- 
propriations subcommittee which consid- 
ered the bill, opposed the move to in- 
crease the authorization to $120,000,000 
on the grounds that REA had been un- 
able to use all the funds it had. 

Altogether, REA will have about $300,- 
000,000 available for construction in fiscal 
1946. When U-1 was amended May 12 
to allow construction of lines up to a 
value of $25,000, it had $100,000,000 in 
allocated but unexpended funds. The 1946 
Agriculture appropriation bill added 
$80,000,000, and the deficiency bill added 
another $120,000,000. 








VACUUM CLEANER goes to work in a shipping room. At the Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, one of the Apex vacuum cleaners is used to 
withdraw air from packages as they are wrapped and sealed. Two heating 
elements on a vise-like clamp seal the specially processed paper. 
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WPB Consolidates 
Internal Set-Up 


A consolidation affecting several units 
of the War Production Board has been 
announced by Harold  Boeschenstein, 
W PB chairman for operations. This action 
was taken to achieve a more compact ad- 
ministrative structure, in view of the de- 
clining work load of some units of the 
board. 

One bureau—Radio and Transport—has 
been abolished and its divisions, with one 
exception, transferred to the Equipment 
3ureau. The exception is the Radio and 
Radar Division, which is no longer under 
bureau organization but now comes under 
the office of the operations vice chairman. 

WPB’s Equipment Bureau now com- 
prises the Aircraft, Transportation Equip- 
ment and Shipbuilding Divisions (all for- 
merly in the Radio and Transport Bu- 
reau), the Service Equipment Division 
(previously in the Consumers Hard Goods 
Bureau), the Construction Machinery Di- 
vision Construction 
Bureau) and the Automotive, Farm Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, General Indus- 
trial Equipment, and Tools Division. 

John S. Chafee, director of the Tools 
Division, will be the director of the ex- 
panded Equipment Bureau. 


(previously in the 


The former 
Tools 
Paul S. Gaston, has been named director 
of that division. 


deputy director of the Division, 


Stanley B. Adams, formerly director of 
Durable Goods Division, 
will become director of the 
Hard Goods Bureau. 


the Consumers 
Consumers 
This bureau is now 
made up of the Consumers Durable 
Goods Division and the Safety and Tech 
nical Equipment Division. It is expected 
that other divisions or sections of divi- 
dealing with civilian 
will be added to this 
to time. 


goods 
bureau from time 


sions hard 


The new director of the Consumers 
Durable Goods Division will be Frederick 
M. Mitchell, previously chief of the Elec 
tric Goods Branch of the Consumers 
Durable Goods Division. 

Personnel, records and functions of the 
have been transferred 


various divisions 


with the divisions. 


Wakefield Elected 
President of I.E.S. 


Albert F. Wakefield, president of the 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, it was 
announced by Society headquarters re- 
cently. He will take office October 1. 

Mr. Wakefield has been active in the 
Society for over 25 years, serving on 
non-technical committees of 
(Continued on page 102) 


numerous 
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EN FIXTURES WEAR THIS LABE| 


For you can be sure that fixtures labelled Fleur-O-Lier are 


RIGHT! You can be sure of performance. You can count 


on trouble-free operation. And your customers know it! 


Here’s why: 


1. Fleur-O-Lier certification is a protec- 
tive service set up to help you and your 
customers. Over 30 leading fixture mak- 
ers build fixtures that carry it. That 

means many sources of supply. 


2. This label on a fixture 
means that it is built to definite 
authoritative specifications .. . 
to provide the best in lighting 


and lamp performance, together with 
dependable service. 


3. It signifies that fixtures are subject to 
rigid test by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., and are certified by them as 
meeting Fleur-O-Lier specifications.* 


4. 1: brings you the knowledge and re- 
search of many of the finest technicians 
in fluorescent lighting. 


And in addition — this label lets you choose from a wide 


variety of fluorescent fixtures designed to appeal to the taste 


and style needs of your customers—and be sure about quality! 


So when you're planning for tomorrow’s fluorescent lighting sales, 
be sure fixtures marked Certified Fleur-O-Lier are part of your plans. 


geal) Genals:: 
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p oe from the way it sticks to the job, it’s no wonder 
he thinks Gold Seal Tape will snare the mouse and hold 


Jenkins Bros. him fast! 
also make . : ; j‘ ; 
Diamond This firm-gripping tack is assured because there’s plenty 


pee Rubber of high adhesion compound in every inch of Gold Seal. 
Tapes wvis; Lt won't smear your hands, though, in any weather .. . 
and Federal won't ravel or peel, either, because Jenkins scientifically 

— checks every batch of friction compound, every bolt of 


base cloth. 



















You're sure of this uniform high quality in the Gold 
Seal Tape you buy, because every roll is snugly wrapped in 
cellophane, sealed, and sturdily boxed to reach you factory- 
fresh. Check your stock of Gold Seal Tape now, make sure 
you have enough. Jenkins Bros., Rubber Div., 80 White 
Y) St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Upon 2 Aa m/ lapel 


FRICTION and RUBBER TAPES 
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News Notes Krom N. EWA. 


By Alfred Byers, secretary 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 





N.E.W.A. VETERANS’ PROGRAM 
INTERESTS FRENCH VETERANS GROUP 


The N.E.W.A. sponsored veter- 
ans’ re-employment program has 
taken on an international 
News of it has reached France. 
From that country has come a re- 
quest for full particulars for the 
benefit of French whose 
wishes were made known to 
N.E.W.A, by “Federation Nationale 
des Commercants et  Industriels, 
Mobilises et Anciens Combattants,” 
an organization representing veter- 
ans of France. 

Increasing interest has been noted 


aspect. 


veterans 


lately in several sections of our own 
land where this program is being 
adapted to local industry and veteran 
requirements. Details of the pro- 
gram are available at N.E.W.A. 
headquarters ; and quantities of win- 
dow display cards and application 
forms are obtainable from the same 
source, at nominal cost. 

The growing rate of discharges 
from military makes this 
N.E.W.A. program a timely one, in 
the interest of veterans and the in- 
dustry. It is the hope of the Asso- 
ciation that local industry groups 
will take advantage of the material 
N.E.W.A. has ready for immediate 
delivery and begin quickly to organ- 


service 


ize for employment within electrical 
ranks of returning discharged veter- 
ans with technical electrical training. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE'S 
FARM MARKET FORUM 

A great deal of statistical and 
highly valuable merchandising infor- 
mation relating to farm markets was 
developed at the 11th forum meeting 
of N.E.W.A.’s Planning Committee, 
chairmanned by Herbert Metz. Com- 
bining with this committee were the 
Rural Markets Committee, headed 
by Henry Czech and the Utility Co- 
operation and Farm Markets Com- 


mittee of which the chairman is J. T. 
Urban. Present as guests were some 
of the leaders of farming publica- 
tions, utility companies serving rural 
rural 


areas, cooperatives, and 
R.E.A. 

One fact which was clearly estab- 
lished by the general discussion is 
that the farm market now is, and 
in the post-war period will continue 
to be, a tremendous one for electrical 
goods of many kinds. A lengthy 
report summarizing all of the many 
helpful suggestions made during this 
forum, especially for 
wholesalers’ benefit, has been fur- 
nished every member of N.E.W.A. 


electrical 


Distribution of it has also been made 
to the press inasmuch as there is 
wide interest in this subject and par- 
ticularly it was so thoroughly and 
expertly covered at this N.E.W.A. 
forum. 

NEWSLETTERS KEEP N.E.W.A. MEMBERS 
UP TO DATE ON CURRENT SUBJECTS 

Since Germany’s knock-out, hap- 
penings in. Washington and on the 
electrical home front have been thick 
and fast. Cut-backs in war produc- 
tion, steps toward reconversion, rev- 
ocations of war-time limitation or- 
ders, surplus war property disposal, 
to mention a few of them, have had 
their effects on distribution. 

Reports on these and many other 
industry subjects have reached the 
members through frequent publica 
tion of N.E.W.A. Newsletters. Due 
to publishing separate Newsletters 
for members handling apparatus and 
supply items, and for those handling 
appliances and radio, news subjects 
are properly segregated and_pre- 
sented for the greatest convenience 
of members. 

According to many 
reaching N.E.W.A. headquarters, 
members regard the N.E.W.A. 
Newsletters as highly valuable to 


comments 
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their operations and as one of the 
most directly helpful of the Associa- 
tion’s numerous services to mem- 
bers. Managing Director Charlie 
Pyle and his staff work constantly 
on these Newsletters with that very 


end in view. 


BIGGER—AND—BETTER 
N.E.W.A. today, compared with 
a year ago, can well be described as 


bigger and better. Total member- 


ship a year ago was 722. Today that 
figure is 781. Simple arithmetic 


shows that to be a steady average 
increase of better than one member 
per week throughout the year. Con- 
sidering that no concerted drives 
were conducted, and that the war 
effort has been superimposed upon 
practically all Association activities, 
that growth reflects the high value 
now placed upon N.E.W.A. mem 
bership by wholesalers every where 
in the industry. 


N.E.W.A. MEMBERS HEAD 
OPA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Two prominent N.E.\W.A. mem 
bers were elected to head the Elec 
trical Supply Wholesale Distributor 
Industry Advisory 
OPA at their organization meeting 
in Washington. Mr. L. M. Nicols, 
General Electric Supply Corpora 


Committee of 


tion, was elected chairman and M1 
G. F. Hessler, Graybar Electric Co., 
Inc., was elected vice-chairman. 
Mr. Nicols is the chairman of 
N.E.W.A.’s Operating Cost Com 
mittee and also the holder of the 
McGraw Medal for outstanding con- 
tributions to wholesaling. Mr. 
Hessler is chairman of N,E.W.A.’s 
Surplus Materials Committee and a 
member of the Executive Committee. 
A number of N.E.W.A. members 
have been selected by OPA to serve 
Com 


on this important Advisory 


mittee in the electrical supplies field. 
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Delivery dates on Moe-Bridges Corporation products will be announced just as soon 
as conditions permit. We 9 we could give you this information immediately but 
find this impossible in that all reconversion progress must be guided by timely events. 
During the meantime we suggest that you contact your Seber so that he can place 
your name among those who will be the first to receive shipments of these two fine 
lines. If your Jobber’ s name is not known, write us and we'll send this to you at once. 
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Know How To Help Them Start Right... 


And Take Your Pay-off In Orders 


INTRODUCTION 


T is estimated that during the next 2 or 3 years 

at least 500,000 entirely new business enterprises 
will be launched and of those fully 50,000 new con- 
cerns are expected to enter the fields of electrical 
contracting or the retailing of electrical appliances, 
radios and electronic products. 

The majority of those 50,000 newcomers to the 
electrical business probably will be starting their 
thrilling adventure with but little or no practical 
experience in business management. However, all 
of them will become customers of some electrical 
wholesaler. 

The symposium presented here deals with prob- 
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lems in connection with starting a small business and 
problems that must be solved after starting. It is 
presented here in the hope that it may serve some- 
what as a guide to those wholesalers and their sales- 
men, who are eager to build for future sales. 

Actual experience in this field has demonstrated 
that the salesman who can contribute most in help- 
ing an ambitious newcomer toward making a sane 
and soundly planned start and thereby toward ulti- 
mate success, is also the salesman who goes home 
with the bulk of the orders. 


THE Epiror. 
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hat Owning a Business Involves’ 





By O. Fred. Rost 


ET nothing here written be 
construed as having the spe- 
cific intent of discouraging 
anyone from starting in business, for 
the directly opposite is the case. 
The basic object of this and all 
other chapters in this book, is to 
facilitate, and as far as seems wise, 
to encourage individuals to go into 
that encouragement 
can extend only so far as each in- 
dividual determines at the outset to 
go into business with his eyes and 
ears and mind wide open and with 
the firm that available in- 
formation and recorded knowledge 
will be studied and 


4 


business. Sut 


resolve 


on the subject 
digested as far as possible before 
the final taken. Only by 
so doing can the danger of failure 
he reduced to the minimum. 

In other words, no one should go 
into business for himself blithely and 
in the spirit of merely going on a 
lark or going on a joyous expedition. 

It is of course true that starting 
to “Go it on your own” will be in 
any case a thrilling and interesting 
adventure. But it should be realized 
that it may well turn out to be the 
one and greatest adventure of your 


step is 


life, and as long as that chance ex- 
ists, it is no more than good common 
sense to do at the start all that can 
he done, to promote its becoming 
one great and profitable and happy 
adventure. 

One important fact cannot be em- 


66 


phasized too strongly, namely, when 
you start in business on your own 
account you discard at one stroke 
and at the same time practically all 
the means of support that you have 
enjoyed previously. 

When you were a kid in school 
you may have carried or sold papers 
during part of each day; or you 
may have wo1ked afternoons and 
Saturdays, in the corner store; or 





you may have done odd jobs, cut 
lawns, shoveled snow or run er- 
rands, all of which activities being 
engaged in to earn extra 
money for yourself or your mother 
or your father. 

But—regardless of whether or 
not, or how much or how little 
money you yourself actually con- 
tributed to the family purse, some- 
how or other you knew that there 


some 
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would always be some food and shel- 
ter and clothing provided for you 
through the efforts or 
of others. 

Then, when you had grown up, 
you probably took a job and whether 
that job was with the government 
or with some private concern or 
with some individual employer, you 
knew that on certain days each week 
or each month you would receive a 
certain amount of money in payment 
for your work. That you 
then used to buy food and clothing 
and shelter and other things for 
yourself and those who depended on 
you for those necessities. 

In either case, the important thing 
to realize is that until you become 
actually your own boss and run 
your own business, either the food 
and clothing and shelter that you 
enjoyed or the money required for 
buying those necessities of life be- 
came available to you from sources 
other than you yourself. 

Once you become your own boss 
and run your own business it’s 
strictly up to you to provide out of 
your own resources the facilities for 
conducting the business, plus the 
money necessary in the operation of 
the business and in addition you will 
have to have enough money at all 
times to buy food and clothing and 
shelter for yourself and those who 
are dependent on you. 

However, your entrance into busi- 
ness on your Own account involves 
other direct increases in responsi- 
bilities besides those of a financial 
character. 

Whether it be a bank, or a depart- 
ment store, or a service station or 
a grocery store, businesses can exist 
only through contacts between hu- 
man beings, contacts between men 
who run or operate a business and 
the men and women and children 
who make up that body, commonly 
called the public. Upon that public 
every business depends either di- 
rectly or indirectly for the support 
that gives it life, and the degree to 
which any particular business pros- 
pers is determined to a considerable 
extent by the degree of confidence 


providence 


money 


Public have in 
the one or more individuals whom 
they associate with the management 
of a particular business enterprise. 

This means that in starting your 
own business, all of a sudden you 
become the focal point of an indi- 


that Mr. and Mrs. 


vidual enterprise, the success of 
which will depend to a considerable 
extent on the amount of confidence 
in you, that you, as its focal point, 
inspire in your public. 

Thus, as an independent business 
man, you must expect to conduct 
yourself personally in such manner, 
that the value of the cash investment 
you make in your own business will 
be enhanced steadily by the precious 
asset of confidence that you build 
up in your public, and it is well to 
remember that this is something 
that no one else can do for you. 

And aside from the financial re- 
sponsibilities and the questions of 
personal conduct that suddenly as- 
sume paramount importance, you 
will find also that once you start 
your own business, once you think 
that now you are 100 per cent your 
own boss, paradoxial as it may seem, 
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you at once cease being boss of your 
own time. 

As long as you were working for 
some one else you knew how many 
hours you were expected to work 
each day, you knew when to be on 
the job, when you could go home. 
You knew which holidays you “get 
off”’ and what sort of a vacation was 
allowed. If you were following an 
occupation in which membership to 
a Union was necessary or desirable 
you observed the “Union-hours” 
rather closely and collected “over- 
time” or “time-and-a-half” or 
“double time’’ for all extra hours 
of work. 

Well, right now, before you actu- 
ally start your own business, this is 
a good time to realize that if you 
really are in earnest about making 
a success in your own business, you 
must expect to forget about having 
a “cut and dried” schedule of regu- 
lar working hours. 

While differing in degree accord- 
ing to the type of business, you 
might eventually engage in, just take 
it for granted that the frequency and 
quantity of time and the enthusiasm 
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with which you invest your own time 
in your own business will be one of 
the most important factors in deter- 
mining the degree and rapidity of its 
success or failure. 

For instance, if you should start 
a retail store, the hours during which 
the store is open for customers may 
be determined by law, as it is in 
some cities, or by neighborhood 
groups of store owners, or by cus- 
tom or not at all. But, the hours 
you yourself spend in the store be- 
fore opening and after closing will 
prove to be the ones that will rank 
highest in adding indirectly to the 
profit-making capacity of your en- 
terprise. 

During those extra hours you will 
want to make and do things that will 
improve the appearance of your 
store, trim windows, develop store 
displays, provide things or conveni- 
ences that will help to make custom- 
ers comfortable and interested while 
they are in the store and will make 
them want to come back to your 
store when they need something in 
your line. . 

And, whether you start a retail 
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business, or a small 
plant, you will need many extra 
hours to develop and keep up suit- 
able records of your business oper- 
ations. You will want to check up 
on quantities and prices of goods in 
stock, or on sales, or on goods to 
be ordered. 

During those extra hours you will 
want to read and study some busi- 
ness magazines or journals that are 
edited and published for your line 
of business. You will want to study 
other business concerns in the same 
line that are located in your neigh- 
borhood, or your town, and see what 
your competitors are doing and are 
offering the public. 

Also, during those extra hours 
you will periodically take pencil and 
paper and your business records and 
figure out “which way you are 
headed” whether you are gaining on 
the sheriff and are headed for suc- 
cess, or whether actually the sheriff 
is gaining on you. 

Thus, summing the whole thing 
up and looking the matter squarely 
in the face, this thing of going into 
business for yourself has quite a 


or a_ service 


number of angles to it that very few 
persons think of beforehand, but 
that all too many people have found 
out about through bitter, disillusion- 
ing and costly experience. 

In other words, it’s not just a 
matter of getting the idea, putting 
up some money and then proceeding 
to cash in, all-the-while continuing 
to live in the same freedom, style 
and manner of your previous exist- 
ence. Instead here are some of the 
things you have to expect to “give 
up” and “put in” if that business of 
your own is to grow and prosper. 

1. You give up the carefreeness 
that you enjoy so long as you work 
for someone else, when not you, but 
that “‘someone else’ has fo get to- 
gether the money which you collect 
for your work and effort and that 
you use in providing for yourself 
and your dependents. 

2. You give up some of the free- 
dom of action and conduct which 
you can enjoy so long as you are not 
the focal point of an individual busi- 
ness enterprise, which depends for 
its existence and success partially 
upon your ability to inspire confi- 
dence in enough people to support 
it as customers. 

3. You give up the privilege of 
being master of your own time be- 
yond those days and hours that are 
prescribed by those who buy your 
time when you are simply working 
for someone else. 

4. You put in much or maybe 
most of the cash you have or can 
scrape together for the sake of 
equipping that business of your own 
and upon you and your actions rest 
the chances for making a profit on 
your investment and you alone will 
provide the answer as to whether 
or not and if so how much money 
you can get back—should the busi- 
ness fail. 

By now it has become apparent 
that the procedure of starting your 
own business has inherent in it some 
phases and requirements that are 
wholly uncompromising in charac- 
ter. To disregard them entirely or 
to underestimate their importance 
might lead to disaster. 

To overestimate their importance 
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might lead to complete discourage- 
ment or to the abandonment of a 
planned business enterprise that 
might have more-than-average or 
even exceptional potentials for suc- 
cess and profit. 

Therefore the preceding outlines 
of responsibilities, sacrifices and 
risks that are involved in starting 
a business of your own, must be 
considered against the background 
of all conceivable ramifications and 
careful appraisal of potential re- 
wards before a decision to do one 
thing or the other is reached. 

It is of course impossible to enu- 
merate all the rewards that might 
conceivably accrue to those venture- 
some spirits who start a business of 





their own and make a success of it. 
Also, there are entirely too many 
variable factors involved in the proc- 
ess to make any extensive listing 
of probable rewards anything other 
than an example of wishful thinking. 

There are, however, a few re- 
wards that seem certain to come 
to the small businessman who is suc- 
cessful and who is wise enough to 
learn how to defend and protect his 
success. 

Among those rewards the follow- 
ing have the most universal appeal : 

1. Independence—In the produc- 
tive life of an individual no thrill can 
quite equal that which comes with 
the realization that through one’s 
own effort one has achieved a status 


vers and the first 


uetemer 
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of actual financial independence of 
others ; that one is truly one’s ‘own 
boss’ and that one can plan to shape 
(within reason) one’s own life with- 
out having to ask the boss, the fore- 
man, the chief-clerk, or some other 
superior for permission. 

2. Community Prestige—At this 
writing this country has nearly 60,- 
000,000 men and women who work 
but it has less than 2,000,000 busi- 
ness concerns. In any community 
the man who runs his own business 
is looked up to and admired as an 
independent unit. He enjoys a re- 
spected status among otker business 
men. He is often asked to take a 
part in civic activities. He is rec- 
ognized as an important cog in the 
life of the community. 

If he manages wisely he will keep 
his expenditures within limits that 
allow for the building of certain 
financial reserves to be used later 
for expansion and as those expan- 
sions occur he will find his income 
grow. 

Wherever he be, the man who 
runs his own business successfully 
is the envy of all who work for 
wages elsewhere. 


*Under the heading, “What It 
Means to Have Your Own Business, 
this article will appear as one of th 
chapters in a new book by O. Fred 
Rost, entitled “Goinc Into BUSINESS 
For YourseLr.” We extend thanks ti 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. for per- 
mission to print in advance of publica- 
tion of the book. 
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PART II 


Sizing Up the Chances for Success 








inter- 


ANY a person now 
ested in going into business 
a. 


for himself is asking the 
question, “What are my chances for 


making a success of this business 7” 


Half Million Fail a Year 


Becoming one’s own boss is risky, 
because even in prosperous times 
nearly half a million businesses fail 
each year. On the average, men in 
business for themselves are 10 years 
older than those who work for 
others, almost two out of three busi- 
And it em- 
phasizes that success in any business 
depends on know-how. 

All surveys which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has made with 
a view to determining reasons for 
failure in business indicate that 
previous experience is essential to 
success. But it must be the right 
kind of experience. A good way to 


nessmen being over 38. 
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get it is by working in a well-man- 
aged, successful business of the type 
one is interested in opening and by 
heing willing to accept more and 
more responsibility in order to learn 
all the ins and outs of running that 
kind of business. 


Many Had Experience 


Of 10 business loans granted re- 
cently to veterans under the GI Bill 
of Rights, all of them, as listed by 
the New York loan guarantee office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, 
went to men who had served—sev- 
eral for as long as from seven to ten 
vears—as Owners, managers, or em- 
ployees in businesses of the same 
kind as the ones they proposed to 
open, or in similar businesses. Un- 
doubtedly this fact influenced the 
lending agencies in extending the 
loans and also the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in guaranteeing them. 


Some people without previous busi- 
ness experience have made a suc- 
cess on their own, but the chances 
are against one who attempts it. 

Likewise, people with little edu- 
cation have made a success of run- 
ning a business, but education in- 
creases one’s chances for success. 
Except for professional and clerical 
workers, those who own their own 
businesses have better educational 
backgrounds than any other major 
group of workers. 


Opportunities in All Lines 

In the post-war era there will be 
opportunities for other types of 
business, also. The table shows the 
total number of business establish- 
ments and the number of small es- 
tablishments in 1939, the last year 
for which census figures are avail- 
able. 

By June 30, 1943, the total num- 
ber of establishments had fallen off 
by approximately 500 thousand. 
This decline was heaviest in -retail 
and service trades and among very 
small firms—particularly one-man 
enterprises. In some cases owners 
of these one-man businesses closed 
up to enter the military forces. 
Some of them went into war plants 
to work while wages were high. It 
is safe to say that a considerable 
number of those discontinued busi- 
nesses will be reopened by their 
former owners. 





Stores Staging Comeback 


Some sections already show re- 
tail stores being reestablished on a 
rapidly accelerated scale, as shown 
in the article, Retail Outlets Stage 
Comeback, in the June issue of 
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In this arti- 
Elieson, 


Commerce. 
cle, the author, Walter E. 
Commercial Agent in the Depart- 


Domest 


ment of Commerce District Office 
in Los Angeles, points out that dur- 
ing the last 18 months the total 
number of retail outlets in Cali- 
fornia increased at the rate of about 
50 a month at first and rapidly ac- 
celerated to more than 3,500 for the 
month of October 1944. October 
and November 1944 saw a total of 
5,800 new outlets, which rate of re- 
covery is being maintained at 
present. 

There will be room in our post- 
war national economy for more new 
businesses 
which 


but only for good ones 
better - than - average 
chances of success. 


have 
Every business 
failure is costly, not only for the 
owner who fails, but 
whole economy. 


also for the 
Therefore, every 
person who is planning to open a 
business of his own should take 
every possible precaution to guar- 
antee the success of his venture. 
“Tt is absolutely essential for one 
who is going to own and operate a 
small sawmill business to get some 
first-hand experience in the various 
phases of the work involved,” says 
the operating guide. ‘Reading 
books, bulletins, and magazines on 
the subject will be helpful, but there 
is nothing like learning by doing. 
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Take a job with a successful small 
saw mill man in the region where 
you expect ultimately to go into 
business, and you will get the best 
possible start in learning how to run 
a sawmill.” 

Sometimes the simplest kinds of 
offer reasonable good 
profits and pleasant work. It is 
probable that some of the best 
chances for small businesses in the 
post-war period lie in entirely new 
and highly specialized fields. For 
example, it seems safe to assume that 
there will always be a rather large 
number of women who hold down 
regular jobs in addition to house- 
keeping, and any service which sim- 
plifies their duties at home would be 
welcome. Special laundry and house- 
cleaning certain foods, 
supplied either hot or iced and ready 
to serve; fresh fruit juices delivered 
with the morning paper; hand- 
painted lamp shades or other artistic 
furnishings—these are only a few 
suggestions for those who have orig- 
inality and talent. 


business 


Services ; 


Mighty Oaks from Acorns 
Even some of the larger busi- 
nesses grew from small beginnings. 
The toy industry is an illustration of 
this fact, some of the most attrac- 
tive toys having first been made by 
an individual for his own small chil 


dren or for those of a friend. Some 
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of the useful household 
gadgets, too, first 


someone who wanted to make his 


most 
were made by 
wife’s work easier. A person with 
keen insight and original ideas can 
look around him, examine carefull) 
the things he sees, and pick one on 
which he can improve. Or if he 
keeps his eyes open, he may see a 
chance for some service which has 
not formerly been offered but which 


is really needed. 


ae 
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actors inthe Future of a Lerritory’ 


PART Ill 





NOR more than a century and a 
half, while we expanded from 
a group of seaboard colonies 
of less than 4,000,000 people to a 
Nation of about 140,000,000, pow- 
erful enough to help underwrite the 
peace of the world, the Bureau of 
the Census has been recording the 
activity of our population and indus- 
try. Throughout that period, the 
currents of immigration, migration, 
exploration, invention, and industry 
have shaped us into a giant among 
nations. 

Normally, these forces, develop- 
ing almost imperceptibly at times, 
have been stimulated mainly by the 
lure of economic opportunity for 
the millions. But with the country 
devoting more than half of its re- 
sources to these forces have 
been channeled to suit the national 
purpose, and the results have been 


War, 


cataclysmic. 





The fuersed bai ths divore 


By J. C. Capt 


Director, Bureau of the Census 


Orderly Trends Out 

Orderly pre-war trends have been 
retarded, arrested, or even reversed, 
and we may ask to what extent the 
changes will endure. New factors, 
incalculable in degree and persist- 
ence, have brought physical and psy- 
chological changes which must be 
reckoned with. 

A short war may seem to be 
merely an unpleasant historical in- 
cident, but war as it progresses sets 
in motion forces which change the 
national character and variously af- 
fect the destiny of every individual, 
every family, every community, 
every state, and every region. 

Every individual? Well, whose 
life not been affected by the 
war? 


has 


Every family? About, 4,500,000 
married women—nearly three times 
as many as in 1940—were living 
apart from their husbands in May 
1944, 

Every community? Yes, every 
community has felt the loss of young 
men inducted into the armed forces. 
And yet, between April 1940 and 
November 1943, of the 137 metro- 
politan areas, all those in the west, 
almost two-thirds of those in the 
south, almost one-fourth of those in 
the North Central States, and al- 
most one-tenth of those in the north- 
eastern states showed population 
gains of more than 5 per cent. 


Relocation of Workers 
States saw great changes. Ari- 
zona, California, Florida, and Ne- 
vada gained more than one-fifth in 
population in four years, while 
more than one- 


North Dakota lost 
sixth. 
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Unquestionably, the war has 
brought the far west into far greater 
prominence in the national picture. 
In less than two years after the 
United States entered the war, the 
three Pacific Coast States gained 
about 1,700,000 through migration, 
and by July 1944, the population of 
the west, as well as of the south, 
was up nearly 4,000,000, while that 


of the north was down nearly 
3,000,000. These figures include 


military personnel, and the presence 
of many camps in the south contrib- 
uted to the growth there. 

Millions of men and women have 
been taken into the armed forces, 
and their induction, training, and 
disposal on distant fronts constitute 


the major war-time population 
movement. But although this move- 
ment was numerically —unprece- 


dented, it is of a temporary nature 
and indeed its reversal has already 
begun. 

Even more far-reaching in effect, 
because relatively more permanent 
is the relocation of workers in es- 
tablished and new industrial areas. 
These millions, mobilized to help 
produce war material, are a part of 
the industrial economy which will 
become increasingly available for 
peacetime production of civilian 


ge ods. 


Effect of War 

Such vast military and industrial 
mobilization could not occur with- 
out profound changes. Some states, 
cities, and regions lost people to 
others. The population center, the 
production center, the marketing 
center, all of which have been shift- 
ing slowly westward, have been in- 
fluenced by these  war-induced 
movements. Although civilian pro- 
duction has been curtailed, the hases 
for it have been broadened, and re- 
sumption of a peace-time economy 
means that many pre-war standards 
must be revised or even scrapped. 

A long war fought on far fronts 
with highly mechanized equipment 
tends to create deep dislocations. 
All that embraces the transport, 


quartering, and supply of the fight- 








ing forces imposes unforeseeable 
maximum demands on a nation’s 


economy, and the total character of 
modern warfare speeds technolog- 
ical changes that cover in months 
the ground that otherwise might 
require years. 

There is some evidence to sup- 
port the belief that war—bad as it 
is—may extend an invigorating in- 
fluence into the post-war era, when 
economic and social forces operate 
together in an adjustment to “nor- 
malcy.” Certainly, the mandates of 
war mean temporary sacrifice of liv- 
ing standards, and in the rush to 
restore them we may well pause for 
a good look at the nation’s ledger 
of human values. 


Agricultural Data 

Our people must be fed. The 
1945 Census of Agriculture will 
show changes since the war began, 
nation’s food-production 
However, on the basis of 
available information we _ believe 
that farm production has declined 
18 percent since 1920, when 3 in 
10 persons lived on a farm as com- 
pared with only about 1 in 6 today. 

The trend from farm to city over 
a long period is apparent despite 
the fact that farm population gained 
about 100,000 in the decade ending 
in 1940, while nearly half of the 


in the 
economy. 
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50,000 de- 
clined or remained virtually static, 
and 60 actually lost population. Fac- 


communities over 


tors in this urban decline were de- 
pression, unemployment and a sub- 
urban trend tied in with automobiles 
and good roads giving access to 
lower suburban tax rates and real 
estate prices. 

Of every five civilians in the 
United States in July 1944, three 
lived in urban areas and two lived 


in rural areas, and one of these 
lived on a farm. 
The war-time farm population 


loss was 15 percent, but urban areas 
lost only 10 percent. 


Urban Changes 
More adolescents 
moved to the big city. Urban areas 
lost 10.3 percent of their adolescents 
14 to 19 years old, but farms lost 
27 percent of theirs. Although there 
were 3,137,000 more females in the 
United States in 1944 than in 1940, 
100,000 or 
13.1 percent in females as against 


11.3 


and women 


cities of more gained 
a corresponding farm loss of 
percent. 

For every eight civilian males in 
1940 there were only seven in 1944, 
but the percentage of numerical de- 
cline in males was nearly twice as 
great on farms as in big cities, in- 
dicating male migration as well as 
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They are banking on Rochester, N. Y., and surrounding territory to support this 
radio and electronic supplies emporium. 


induction into the armed forces. 
By November 1943, more than 
half the civilian population of the 
United States—68,267,000, in- 
crease of 2.2 percent since April 
1940 concentrated in 137 
metropolitan areas. Migration to 


an 


was 


these areas more than offset their 
loss to the armed forces. 
Industrial Concentration 
lhe war-time industrial concen 


tration, largely seaboard and west 
ward, is strikingly evident from the 
fact that 82 of these metropolitan 
3,407,785 


lost 


civilians 


1,916,511 


areas gained 
5 


while 5s areas 
civilians. 

Every one of the west’s 15 metro 
politan 
Pueblo, 


Spokane, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, 
Stockton, Tacoma, Port- 
land Sacramento, 
San Jose, Los Angeles, San Fran 
cisco and San Diego, in that order 

showed | substantial 


areas 
Phoenix, 
Seattle, 


(Cre. ), Fresno, 


gains, from 
Spokane’s six percent to San Diego's 
42.9 percent. 

Of the South’s 47 metropolitan 
areas, only 9 showed loss, none 
Winston-Salem’s 13.1 
percent, but an equal number gained 
These, led by Mo- 
hile, with 60.9 percent, included also 
Norfolk, 
News, Charleston 


Washington 


vreater than 


over 20 percent. 


Portsmouth, 
(S, 


Newport 
C.), Savan 
(ty. €. 


nah, Beau 


Corpus Christi, Columbus 


(Ga.), and Macon. 


mont, 


In the northeastern states, includ- 
ing the New England states, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 24 metropolitan areas de- 
clined and only 7 gained, none more 
than Portland, Me., up 6.4 percent 

the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
area hardest hit, 21.3 


with 
Pa., down 
percent. 

\n almost even balance of gains 
and losses was shown by metropoli- 


tan areas in the North Central 
States. Of these, 10 gained over 5 


percent and 12 showed lesser gains, 
while 10 lost percent 
12 showed losses. 


and 
Greatest 
gain of these was Wichita’s 36 per- 
cent, and greatest loss was 15 per- 
cent for St. Joseph, Mo. 


over 5 
lesser 


Community Changes 

The effect of the war, as well as 
the probable post-war effect, on com- 
munities does not yield readily to 
precise analysis. However, for prac- 
tical consideration, the metropolitan 
areas may be grouped into those 
which grew fast before and during 
the war, those which gained little or 
even lost during the war but previ- 
ously showed healthy growth, and 
those which gained little or 
before and during the war. 


none 


But the mere permanence of war- 
time growth is no guarantee of so- 
lution to the complications arising 


from that growth ; in fact, communi- 
ties which will shrink somewhat in 
the post-war period may be con- 
sidered by some to be more fortu- 
nate in their prospects for adjust- 
ment. Thus the boom towns which 
retain their growth will have to ex- 
tend their facilities for future 
growth. They must do this by ex- 
panded employment, housing, util- 
ities, transportation, educational and 
recreational facilities, and municipal 
services. 
Effect on Families 

But the population dislocations 
of war affect not only the commu- 
nity. They tend also to fracture the 
family unit. Although.full employ- 
ment and anticipated military serv- 
ice stimulated the birth rate, the 
withdrawal of great numbers of 
young men to remote fronts, result- 
ing in dependence on jobs by many 
potential mothers, may bring a sharp 
reversal of the birth rate. Employed 
women are estimated by sample sur- 
vey at 17,750,000 in April 1945, an 
than 5/7 percent 
Yet than 
were born each 
1943, and 1944, an 


reached 


increase of more 
over \pril 1940. 
3,000,000 children 
1942, 
total 


more 


year in 
annual 
the war. 

The number of families had in- 
creased at approximately the pre- 
war rate, 500,000 annually, to an 
estimated 37,040,000 by May 1944. 
This continued growth helps to ex- 
plain the war-time housing shortage 
and the demand for household goods 
and required by family 
units. Important post-war market 
implications are obvious. 

The size of the average family 
unit, which shrank one-fifth in the 
four decades prior to 1940, has been 
further reduced by the calling away 
of husbands and sons for armed duty 
or war jobs. Primarily because of 
the relatively high war-time birth 
rate, the family average of young 
children has increased, but not suf- 
ficiently to offset the decline in the 
number of adults. Thus in May 
1944, the average of civilians 14 
years old and older living in private 
families was 2.4 per family, down 
0.3 from April 1940. The family 


never before 


services 
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average for all ages in 1944, is not 
known exactly, but it was about 3.2, 
down 0.3 from 1940. 

Economists consider the trend to- 
ward urbanization a major factor in 
long-time contraction of the family 
init. They say that the economic 
meaning of a child changes with 
conversion from an agricultural en- 
vironment to a more complicated 
pattern. Thus, on a farm a child 
may begin early to perform produc- 
tives chores, becoming an economic 
asset to the family, while city chil- 
dren remain dependent longer, 
largely because rising educational 
standards have tended to keep chil- 
dren in school virtually until they 
reach marriageable age. 

Then, too, the competitive feature 
of urban life is more pronounced, 
further increasing the expense of 
rearing children in cities. 

Veteran Migration 

lhe direction of probable veteran 

migration, according to the Jaffe- 


\Wolfbein survey, indicates the 
greatest net gain for the Pacific 
Coast States, a much smaller net 


gain for the East North Central Di- 
vision, no net change in the New 


England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Mountain States, and finally, con- 


siderable net loss to the agricultural 
area running from the West North 
Central States (Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas) through the 
south. 

To what extent 
disturbance of 


is this indicated 
veteran residence a 
response to economic dissatisfaction 
ind to what extent is it the result 
of migration of veterans’ relatives 
since the soldier left home? What- 
ver the precise answer may be, 
there can be no doubt that migra 
ion is related to economic oppor- 
tunity, and this consideration brings 
is to the need for appraising post- 
var employment prospects. 


Post-War Opportunity 


One great field for post-war em- 


ployment is in the service enter- 
rises. These tend to shrink in war, 
since the distribution of civilian 


yvoods and services is consciously 


whittled down in order to maximize 
the war effort. 

This fact gives further weight to 
the observation that metropolitan 
areas, regardless of pre-war size, 
will tend to retain new growth if 
it is a more or less normal projec- 
tion of pre-war growth. This 1s so 
because manpower released from 
war industry will be in ready de- 
mand by service enterprises. To 
sum up, cities with readily converti- 
ble war industries may suffer little 
or no population loss provided their 
war growth has not too far exceeded 
their physical capacity to accom- 
modate people. 

It may seem contradictory to re- 
fer here to a rush to the cities, and 
elsewhere, to comment on the flight 
from the 
resolved 


This anomaly is 
when we distinguish be- 


tween the “job rush” to the cities 


cities. 


and the “residence flight” from 
them. An illustration is the case 
ot the farmer’s son, who refused 


to continue working for his father, 
preferring the higher wages of a 
factory located in the city, but 
choosing to live outside that city 
yet sufficiently close to enjoy its 
conveniences. 


Suburbanization 
The spreading out of cities in the 
sense of suburbanization is. evi 


denced by the growth of rural non 














farm population between 1930 and 
1940, a growth of one-seventh as 
compared with the national popula- 
tion growth of one-fourteenth. This 
rural nonfarm population numbered 
more than 27,000,000 in 1940, and 
while this does not identify sub- 
urban population, it is made up 
partly of people living outside cities, 
but within their periphery, and con- 
stituting an integral part of metro- 
politan areas. 

Indeed, the trend toward cities 
has been stimulated during these 
recent war years. While the pro- 
portion of civilians in rural areas, 
particularly on farms, decreased, the 
proportion in urban areas increased 
from 56.7 percent of the total to 


59.6 percent between April 1940 
and July 1944. 
War-congested cities face this 


continuing problem of suburbaniza 
tion, complicating still further their 
adjustment to post-war normalcy. 
Just as their current plight was cre- 
ated by the world-wide forces of 
war, and not by the cities them 
selves, it is true that forces beyond 
the control of the cities aggravated 
their problems long before the war, 
and may be expected to continu 


to do SO. 


From “Domestic Commerce, ») 


Department of Commerce. 


The Denver, Colorado, territory is expected to pile up profits for the owners of 


this up-to-date establishment 
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Sizing Up 


PART IV 


pecific Location’ 





HE chances for success in any 
line of business are to a greater 
or lesser degree dependent 
upon the city or town in which the 
business is established. Therefore 
the first step in selecting a location 
is, to size up the city or town which 
in the mind or heart has first place. 

And, that sizing-up process should 
be as nearly possible the same tyne 
of cold-blooded appraisal that is ap- 
plied to the same problem by the 
type of business enterprises, that 
has scored the greatest success in a 
business where location can readily 
make or break a new venture, 
namely the chain store. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
average person who wishes to start 
a business will think first of a loca- 
tion in the city or town, where they 






belli 3 


It’s been years since this 
he’s still in business. 
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Colorado contractor 


By O. Fred. Rost 


have been or are living, or where 
there are relatives or friends, or 
where some particular condition ex- 
that has personal appeals. 
When any of those factors are taken 
into consideration seriously in mak- 
ing so important a decision, then 
the heart is allowed to vote in a 
matter, where the head should have 


ists, 


control. 

\fter all, when you start a busi- 
ness, it would be inconsistent and 
in the long run might have disas- 
trous consequences, if anything but 
straight business considerations 
were allowed to sway the judgment 
on the matter, which next to selec- 
tion of the line of business, is the 
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picked this spot, and 


and dealer 


most important single decision that 
has to be made. 


In Which Town to Start 

The importance of choosing the 
right community for a location can- 
not be underestimated particularly) 
when it comes to any line of retail 
business or the service trades be- 
cause then a city or town must he 
sized up from several angles. 

Then you would want to delve 
somewhat into its state of general 
economic health, and doing this wil! 
be particularly desirable after World 
War II because the effects of our 
war effort have changed the status 
of many cities and neighborhoods. 

One of the simplest ways of de- 
termining whether a city or town is 
“coming” or “going” would be, t 
spend a day or two, looking it over 

Find the main shopping center 
and take notice of how well or how 
badly the shop-keepers are taking 
care of their store fronts, their show 
windows, the interiors. If they are 
doing a good business, you may be 


sure that the conditions of thei 
store exteriors and interiors will 
show it. 


Stand in a place where you cai 
overlook the shopper-traffic that 
moves toward and from some of th« 
Do the people look 
neat, contented or do they 


leading stores. 
eager, 
seem the listless, pinch-penny kind 
Walk from one end of the mai 
street to the other, observing how 
many empty stores there are an 
explore the side street of the shop 
ping district, studying the type o 
stores and the vacancies. In 
town that is “coming” the best shop 
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ping streets don’t have many empty 
stores. 

Go into the main post office and 
have a visit with the postmaster or 
assistant. The average post- 
master knows a lot more about a 
town, the class of people, the in- 
dustries and large business inter- 
ests, than he gets credit for. He 
will talk freely about how things 
used to be before the war. He will 
know a lot about what the war did 
to the town, its people, the terri- 
The information can 
gather in that way is often more 
valuable than any obtained from 
other, perhaps more biased sources. 

Finally, don’t fail to go into the 
bank and have a talk t 
its officers. 


his 


tory. you 


with one ot 
You will find bankers 
as a rule more guarded in what they 
say, but if you gain their confidence 
and ask the right sort of questions 
they can be very helpful. 

There Are Towns and Towns 

The average person wanting to go 
into business will. have fairly def- 
nite ideas about the 
munity that appeals most and it is 
probable that when the mind is 
fairly well made up on that point, 
the chances for succeeding in the 
size of community thought of will 
be better. 

However, it desirable to 
point out some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of different size 
and type towns. 

SMALL TOWNS for instance 
can offer only limited opportunity 
for growth unless a new industry 
has just moved there or nearby, 
bringing more people and “new” 


size of com- 


seems 


new 
money, or if the surrounding terri- 
tory includes some fairly prosperous 
farming country. 

Obviously the total available vol- 
ume of business is limited in a small 
town and that means that a business 
cannot hope to prosper unless it has 
little or no competition. Further- 
more, if a small town depends 
chiefly upon agricultural activities 
for support, a business must be pre- 
pared to give seasonal credit to 
many of its customers. 





An Alabama dealer identified his store 
with this sign, years ago and found that 
he picked a good spot. 


Then if there should be a crop 
failure, or a disease should ravage 
the chicken farmers’ “crop,” or 
some other local condition should 
make money scarce, the local trades- 
men are expected to “carry” their 
customers “on tick” (charging it on 
a ticket) until things get better, and 
that means tying up money. 

However, small towns offer some 
advantages to who 
rather modest returns and who are 
willing to take a lot of their suc- 
cess in the form of the joys, pleas- 
ures and freedom _ that 
small-town life offers. 

Obviously both business and per- 
sonal expenses are low. Where the 
cost of property is low, the rents 


.. 
those seek 


greater 


are low. Taxes will be low, because 
the community does not have the 
many expensive services and over- 
head expenses of a city. When help 
is needed it can generally be ob- 
tained at low wages. 

From the personal angle, one of 
the business men in a small town 
is one of the big men of the com- 
munity. Life in a small town is 
more friendly, wholesome, genuine. 
For those who like the outdoors, 
small towns offer more variety and 
more frequent opportunities to en- 
joy the outdoors. If Joe Smith de- 
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day 
of the trout season, and so closed 
up his shop for the morning, no one 


cides to go fishing on the first 


will hold it against him. (Probably 
he'll find a good part of his steady 
customers out the 
stream. ) 

NEW TOWNS or Sub-Division 
Communities should be studied very 
carefully before the decision to lo- 
cate there is made. 

During World War II the Gov- 
ernment not merely created many 
new towns in or near which large 
war production plants were built 
but in the outskirts of hundreds of 
already established cities large Gov- 


along same 


ernment-sponsored housing devel- 
opments were built. 

In many of those new communi- 
ties retailers and service establish- 
ments started up and have been do- 
ing a thriving business but whether 
even half of them can stay in busi- 
ness even as little as one year after 
the war ends is doubtful. 

It is probable that a considerable 
number of these housing develop- 
ments will survive that are located 
in or near highly industrialized cities 
Some of the war-born 
towns may turn out to be perma- 
nent and others will become ghost- 
towns. 


or areas. 


For these and other reasons it is 
therefore necessary to appraise any 
“war baby” community from the 
standpoint of its future support. The 
workers who have lived there made 
money, undoubtedly 
quite a little and so could go on liv- 
ing at least for a brief spell “on mo- 
mentum” from their war earnings. 
If, however, the immediate neigh- 
borhood or within a few miles no 
opportunity for employment ex- 
sits, and there is none in sight, those 
hundreds or thousands of’ families 
that populated “war baby” commu- 
nities during the war, are going to 
move away just as soon as the 
working member of the family can 
get work elsewhere. 

There are, however, many “war 
baby” communities that, although 
built to meet war demands, actually 


good saved 
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no more than supplied at least a 
part of the 
needs of the 


accumulated housing 
neighboring 
Where such is the case survival ot 
the community as a suburban center 
can reasonably be expected. 
SUBURBAN CITIES, taken as 
a class, offer the best opportuni- 
ties for the had 
experience in the 


city. 


person who has 
considerable 
line of and, 
has ample funds on hand or on call, 
to finance the superior opportunities 
that can there be found. 

Many of the small businesses that 
thrive in suburban towns are started 
by individuals or as family concerns 


chosen business who 


and clerical help is hired as the bus- 
While the 


merchandise they offer has to com- 


iness grows. stock of 
pare in variety, quality and price 
favorably with what the customers 
know they can find in the nearby 
city stores, the expenses and main- 
tenance costs are much lower. When 
additional help is needed, it can be 
obtained at less than the city wage 
scales provide. Investment in in- 
ventories can be held down because 
stocks can be replenished and lib- 
eral assortments maintained by fre- 
quent purchasing from the nearby 
city suppliers, while by the same 
process the rate of turnover profit- 
frequency substantially 


are im- 





proved in such a locality. 

Those operating a business in a 
suburban community, be it a retail 
store or a service establishment, will 
do well to remember that most of 
their customers will judge their op- 
erations by standards that similar 
businesses in the city have set for 
them. 

Therefore success in a suburban 
community can be achieved best and 
maintained longest, if the proprietor 
keeps in constant personal contact 
with the merchandise offerings of 
the city. In addition he should 
study constantly the promotional, 
display and service offerings of his 
city-competitors. The nearer the 
suburban establishment can come t 
meeting its city competition point 
for point assortment, price, style, 
quality and service, the greater will 
grow the percentage of sales that it 
will capture out of the total avail 
able volume. 

CITIES, the great 
concentration of buying power that 
they represent hold at once the 
greatest opportunities for extraor- 
dinary success in business and the 
most serious dangers of dismal fail- 
ure. Anyone entering a given line 
of business in a city without ample 
capital plus a most intimate knowl- 
edge and experience in the particu 


because of 


lar field is almost certain to en 
counter difficulties. 

Retail stores in cities can be d1- 
vided roughly two groups. 
Those that are located in the “down- 


town” 


into 


section, or in or near the one 
or more shopping centers which a 
city supports, naturally compete for 
the cream of the city’s trade. Those 
who aspire to invading that terri- 
tory are challenging the ablest tal 
ent in the field and the law of sur 
hittest 
those precincts 
| 


vival of the works more in 


exorably in than 
almost anywhere else. That is 
why many have tried their mettle 
against cream-of-the-crop competi 
tors but only a few have succeeded. 

Conditions are sharply different 


and far more favorable tor those, 
who although invading a city, are 
content with establishing and build- 
ing up a neighborhood enterprise. 
The neighborhood stores of cities, 
as a class, are gaining ground stead 
ily from the standpoint of aggre- 
gate volume of sales, but that means 
also that competition among neigh- 
borhood stores has increased ma- 
terially. 

Furthermore the larger the city, 
the greater is the number of small 


chain store concerns that are or- 


ganized strictly for exploiting the 
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They picked a specific location 15 
years ago and really “went to town” 
to do a real job. Today their credit 
is “Aces High.” 


trade opportunities within a single 
city and its environs. 
Those strictly local 
generally well financed. 
afford to 
in many shopping centers. 


chains are 
They can 
locations 
They do 
in the aggregate enough business 
to permit systematic and continu- 


rent first class 


ous advertising, in local newspapers 
which their patronage 
steadily and which is something the 


increases 


owner of a single small store can- 
not do. 

However, anyone who is set on 
having a small business in a large 
can do many things which 
would contribute to success and one 


city, 
of these is, searching out a loca- 
tion that holds promise of support- 
ing the kind of establishment that 
is planned. 

Neither 
ating chains nor the small chains 
have a 


the big nationally-oper- 


“corner” on knowing how 
to pick all the best locations, be- 
cause more new neighborhood store 
centers have been started by inde- 
pendent concerns than by chains. 

Therefore anyone who is eager 
to start a business and is willing to 
explore all the neighborhoods, old 
and new, in the city of choice, 
should be able to find a_ suitable 
place that holds promise of devel- 
oping into a choice location. 

In looking around it is highly de- 
sirable to study not only already 
existing shopping centers but also 
to get off the beaten path and into 
the side streets, into the outlying 
districts. Taking a well patronized 
bus or trolley line right out to the 
“end of the line” and back has more 
than once led an ambitious begin- 
ner to a good location. Similarly 
(in normal times of new construc- 
tion and building) the builders’ ad- 
vertising and promotion of a new 
sub-division or a large apartment- 
house development will often be the 





tip-off to a new and promising lo- 
cation. 

There is hardly an established 
shopping center in any city or town 
where there are not some locations 
that would turn out to be very sat- 
isfactory to some types of business. 

If in exploring such a shopping 
district you happen to run across an 
empty store that would “just suit’ 
for what you wish to do (provided 
the town itself is up and coming) 
it would pay to make a shopper- 
traffic study. Count the number of 
people passing in both directions 
for not less than a fifteen minute 
period. (A 
the 
noon 


longer count 
middle of forenoon or 
would be better.) 
Then make a count at a similar 
time-of-day at each corner of the 
block in each direction. After that, 
comparison of the number counted 


during 
after 


at each point with the number of 


those who actually passed that 
store you have your eye on will be 
very revealing. 

If the number passing the store 
stacks up well against the count at 
the end of the block and the other 
points, this would indicate that the 
location gets its share of the flow 
of traffic of the area. If the count 
at the store is materially lower than 
at the other points, this would mean 


that the location is in a “blind spot” 
such it 
pass it up. 


and as would be better to 


Aside from making a_ shopper- 
traffic test it is necessary to stud) 


the competitive situation. How 
close by is the nearest direct com 
petitor. How many competitors 


are there in the neighborhood. How 
many other there in 


which some of the lines you wish to 


places are 
handle or services you plan to pro- 
vide are being or may be offered 
“as a side line.” 

Having appraised present and 
potential, direct and indirect com 
petition and found no serious ob 
jections, go back and look over thi 
place you favor and visualize how 
you would equip it and fix it up 
Make sure that it can be made to 
“stack up” favorably with the best 
of your competition or even exceed 
it in appearance and appeal, and 
that you will have a place that’s 
right up there with the best of the 
rest. 


*U/nder the heading “How to Pick 
1 Location,” this article will appear 
as one of the chapters in a new book 
by O. Fred. Rost, entitled “GOING 
Into Business For Yoursetr.” We 
extend thanks to the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. for permission to print in 
advance of publication of the book. 
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PART V 


Financing A New Business” 





ANY of today’s well known 
| and most successful 
A ness concerns were not only 
started but were wholly and cun- 
tinuously financed by whatever 
money the individual or partners 
had personally or with what could 
be raised “within the family.” 
Thousands of individuals who to- 
day own their own business and 
are pulling out of it good incomes, 
originally started on what money 
they themselves had saved, and 
they are proud of the fact that 
they succeeded in doing it all “on 
their own.” 

As a matter of fact, if the results 
of long years of observation mmght 
serve as a criterion, there appears 
to be nothing in the way of giving 
personal gratification and pleasure, 
that can equal the thrill of having 
“made good” without borrowing a 
penny from anybody, not even 
family or friend. 

This means that those who wish 
to start their own business should 
at least try to see how near they can 
come to starting “on their own.” 
They should make up an “Inven- 
tory of Personal Assets” to ascer- 
tain just how much in the way of 
“liquid” assets they have avail- 
able. 

Having determined the amount of 
money or its equivalent that the 
prospective owner himself can actu- 
ally put into the proposed business, 
the next step should be to figure out 
how nearly the amount meets the 
minimum requirements of the ven- 
ture. 

It would be impossible to provide 
here a formula that might be fol- 
lowed in determining the needs, be- 
cause the requirements for start- 


busi- 
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By O. Fred. Rost 


ing vary greatly, according to the 
type of business involved. 

l‘or instance, in starting a gro- 
the initial investment 
would be small compared to what it 
would take to go into the depart- 
ment store business. It would take 
a great deal more of ready cash to 
start a well-equipped garage and ma- 
chine shop, than to open an ordi- 
nary gasoline service station. A 
real estate office might be opened 
on the proverbial shoe string 
while a first class drug store with 
soda fountain would need some 
thousands of dollars of initial in- 
vestment. 

Therefore it must be assumed 
that the question of how the pro- 
posed business is to be financed will 
not be approached until the follow- 
ing factors have been determined: 

(a) The line of business to be 
started 

(b) The location and the rent 

(c) The approximate cost of fur- 
niture, fixtures, cash register, ma- 
chinery and other necessary perma- 
nent equipment and the terms on 
which these things are to be bought 

(d) The cost of initial stocks of 
merchandise or materials 

(e) A careful estimate of month- 
ly operating expenses, including 
rent, gas, electricity, postage and 
other recurring expenses 

(f) An estimate of the monthly 
payroll, if any 

(g) The amount which the pro- 
prietors or partners are intending to 
withdraw each week or month as 
payment for their services. 

When the approximate amounts 


cery store 


of those items have been ascertained 
items “c”’ and “d” should be added 
together because they represent the 
total sum necessary for “fixed” or 
“permanent” equipment or assets. 

Then items “e,” “f,”’ and “g” 
should be added to determine 
monthly operating costs. 

If the cash available is sufficient 
to pay in full for the necessary 
equipment (items “c” and “d’’), and 
will leave sufficient funds to pay the 
monthly operating costs for a period 
of at least six months, then it would 
be safe to proceed without seeking 
additional funds. 

If the bulk of necessary business 
equipment is to be bought “on 
terms” —paying a certain amount in 
cash and the balance in monthly in- 
stallments—it would be highly de- 
sirable to have enough cash in hand 
for all the “down” payments and for 
all operating expenses plus the 
monthly payments for at least nine 
months. 

When the above process has de- 
veloped a sum total of minimum in- 
itial cash requirements, that exceed 
the total of “liquid” assets that was 
determined by the procedure previ- 
ously described, then the prospec- 
tive business owner must make up 
his mind to forego the pleasure of 
“going it alone” and seek financial 
aid elsewhere. 

It is strongly urged that the 
chances for eventual success be not 
impaired by starting with insuffi- 
cient capital in the hope that the 
grade can be made alone. 

It will be much better to borrow 
whatever balance is needed and pro- 
ceed with the best possible chance 
for success than to doom what may 
be an opportunity to early failure. 


‘ 
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Even though many successful 
business enterprises were built on a 
foundation of family or friends’ 
financing, it must be remembered 
that borrowing money from mem- 
bers of the family or from friends 
is not a certain road to success. In 
fact such borrowings often have lead 
to disruption of a family circle, to 
broken friendships and not infre- 
quently to long and bitter quarrels 
and legal fights, while pulling down 
the business venture to miserable 
failure. 

One reason for this is, that when 
money is borrowed from members 
of the family, from in-laws or 
friends, the very act of doing so 
superimposes the frought-with-dan- 
ger business relationship upon an 
already existing personal relation- 
ship, which latter might and fre- 
quently does impel the assumption 
of privileges, which have no place 
in business. 

For instance, having loaned Dick 
a mere $500 to get him started with 
his service station, school chum Bill 
might think that he should be able 
to get free gas and oil for his car. 
Or—being more or less part owner 


Unless a financed 


foinge fo 


business is propery 
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keep it afioat t A many 


of Frank’s $10,000 shoe store (hav- 
ing loaned him $1,000) Uncle Tom 
will think it perfectly proper to get 
shoes for himself and family for 
nothing. Worse yet, Joe might not 
think it improper at all to dig into 
cash register of brother Fred’s drug 
store for some loose change, because 
didn’t he loan Fred 500 bucks when 
Fred started the place. 

These examples are not in the 
least imaginary, but portray quite 
accurately what is known to happen 
frequently when the family or a 
friend are involved in what really is 
strictly a business transaction. 

Therefore it is strongly recom- 
mended that loans should be inade 
from those sources only if accom- 
panied by an agreement signed by 
both parties, which should specify 
at least the amount of the loan, pur- 
pose and length of time for which 
it is made, interest to be charged 
and when to be paid and if any spe- 
cial privileges are to be extended to 
the lender in lieu of or in addition 
to interest, then the nature and ex- 
tent of those privileges or favors 
should be clearly set forth. 

Obviously, one way to make cer- 


START, the 


headaches—sit up 
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tain that the peace of a family circle 
and valued friendships will not suf- 
fer as the result of a major money 
transaction, is to borrow no money 
from those sources. 

How to Finance Your Business 

on a Business Basis 

Never in the history of the United 
States (nor of that of the world, for 
that matter) has the prospective 
owner of a new business had avail- 
many different ways and 
means for financing a new enter- 
prise, than are in existence today. 
Most of the reasons for this fact are 
found directly connected with vari- 
ous conditions brought about by the 
Second World War, and a few of 
these deserve mention here. 

FIRST: The lid which Govern- 
ment agencies began to apply on the 
production of consumer goods even 
before Pearl Harbor quickly created 
shortages which made it impossible 
for thousands of small retail con- 
cerns to stay in business. Then, 
after Pearl Harbor, when war-time 
restrictions became tighter and 
tighter thousands more were forced 
to close shop. 

Rationing of foods, gasoline, tires, 
shoes, etc., also caused substantial 
reductions in the number of retail 
and establishments. The 
drafting of owners or partners or 
managers into the armed 
further depleted the ranks. 

It is estimated that by those and 
other war-born processes approxi- 
mately 500,000 small business con- 
cerns were forced out of business 
during the years 1941-45. Of those 
concerns the great majority, in fact 
at least nearly eighty percent, were 
performing a service that constituted 
necessary and in fact publicly de 
manded, functions in our economy, 
or in what has been frequently called 
“The American Way of Life.” 

THIS .-MEANT IF, AFTER THE 
WAR, THE COUNTRY IS TO RETURN 
TO A MODE OF LIVING OR A SO-CALLED 
STANDARD OF LIVING THAT WOULD 
APPROXIMATE THAT WHICH EXISTED 
BEFORE THE WAR, THEN WE WOULD 
HAVE TO GET AT LEAST 400,000 con- 
CERNS STARTED INTO VARIOUS LINES 


able so 


service 


services 
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OF BUSINESS TO REPLACE THOSE 
!HAT WERE VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 

SECOND: During the peak of 
war production, which was reached 
in the summer of 1944, the country 
had over 56,000,000 workers em- 
ployed. It has been estimated that 
after the war, with perhaps 10,000,- 
000 men and women who are now in 
uniform, back in civilian clothes, it 
will need 56,000,000 to 60,000,000 
jobs if the country is to maintain 
itself in “The American Way of 
Life.” 

After the war there will not be 
great need for war equipment, am- 
munition and the like, so that those 
56 to 60 million jobs can materialize 
only from activities that involve the 
production and _ distribution of 
peace-time consumer goods, like 
automobiles, electrical appliances, 
housing, radios, household 
goods, etc. 

THAT MEANS THAT OUR 138 MIL- 
LION PEOPLE WILL NEED TO HAVE 
THOSE GOODS AND SERVICES MADE 
\VAILABLE TO THEM IN THE LARG- 
EST POSSIBLE NUMBER OF PLACES, IN 
SMALL TOWNS AND BIG CITIES, AND 
TO BRING THAT ABOUT, NOT ONLY 
WILE THOSE 400,000 CONCERNS 
THAT WERE WAR VICTIMS HAVE TO 
BE REPLACED, BUT THOUSANDS OF 
OTHERS WILL BE NEEDED IN ADDI- 
TION, 

THIRD: As one of the results 
of specialized military training or 
after having seen active service on 
many battlefronts of the war, a 
large percentage of men and women, 
after being mustered out, are ex- 
pected to strike out on their own 
account because they realize that 
temperamentally or for reasons of 
health or personal preference they 
are no longer interested in simply 
taking a job, working for someone 
else. 

With these facts clearly in mind 
and stimulated by other equally im- 
portant considerations not only the 
Congress of the United States and 
various Government agencies, but 
such strictly private groups as the 
National Committee for Economic 
Development, The American Bank- 
ers Association, The National Asso- 


food, 


ciation of Credit Men and numer- 
ous large corporations started as 
early as 1943 to prepare plans and 
procedures that would provide guid- 
ance and assistance for those who 
wish to establish a business of their 
own. 

Of the plans that have resulted 
from those activities and which in- 
clude provisions for concrete assist- 
ance in financing a business, the fol- 
lowing demand mention here: 


The G.l. Bill of Rights 

Officially known as the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
this because the law of the land with 
the President’s signature on June 
22, 1944. It applies not only to men 
of the armed services but to women 
as well, 

For the purposes of this article 
only the provisions covering loans 
for the establishment of a business 
are of interest. 

To be eligible for the benefits of 
the act in connection with loans, a 
veteran of World War II must have 
been at least 90 days in the armed 
service, excepting if a prior dis- 
charge became necessary through 
disability which was incurred in line 
of duty, and in any event, the dis- 
charge must have been other than 
dishonorable. 

The Government will guarantee 
up to fifty percent of a business loan 
but in no event will the guarantee 
exceed $2,000. This means that an 
honorably discharged veteran of 
World War II may apply to any 
loan agency such as a bank, for a 
loan as high as $4,000, and if all 
requirements are properly met, the 
Government would guarantee half 
of that sum or $2,000, while the 
interest charged on that loan may 
not exceed four percent, and as a 
present to the veteran, the Govern- 
ment pays the first year’s interest 
of that part of the loan which it 
guarantees. 

The law further provides that: 

1. The proceeds of the loan will 
be used by the veteran to purchase 
real or personal property that is to 
be used by him in the pursuit of a 
gainful occupation. 


2. Such property must obviously 
be useful in and reasonably neces- 
sary to such occupation. 

3. The ability and experience of 
the veteran and the conditions sur- 
rounding the project must be such 
that there is a reasonable likelihood 
of success. 

4. The purchase price should not 
exceed a reasonable normal value as 
determined by proper appraisal. 

5. Business loans may be guar- 
anteed not only for the purchase of 
buildings or real property, but also 
to buy supplies, equipment, machin- 
ery and tools that are normally used 
in connection with such occupation 
as the veteran plans to enter. 

6. Loans for inventory, stock or 
working capital cannot be covered 
by Government guarantee. 

7. If two or more veterans plan 
to enter business together they may 
apply for guarantee of the same 
loan. In such cases the obligation 
shall be treated as separate and not 
as joint responsibilities. The guar- 
antee must not exceed the maximum 
of $2,000 for each borrower. 

8. Where equipment is to be pur- 
chased, the loan must be secured 
either by a chattel mortgage or a 
conditional sales agreement. 

9. A loan for the purpose of 
making the initial payment on some 
equipment may not exceed $1,000. 
It must be repaid within one year 
if the amount is $500 or less. If 
it is over $500, the loan may run 
for 2 years. 

10. If a loan is made for the pur- 
chase of supplies, it must be repaid 
in one year. Such loan may be un- 
secured if security is not customary 
or practicable. 

11. All expenses customarily 
borne by the purchaser may be 
charged against the veteran who 
makes a loan under the provisions 
of this act, but no charge shall be 
made for the guarantee of the loan 
or for any services in connection 
with securing the guarantee. 

12. If the wife of a borrower is 
also an eligible veteran, she will not 
be required to sign an application 
made by her husband. If she also 
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guarantee of a loan, she will be re- 
quired to make a separate applica- 
tion. 

Any eligible veteran who is think- 
ing of taking advantage of the loan 
provisions of this bill, can get the 
necessary blanks and complete in- 
formation from the nearest office of 
the Veterans Administration. Any 
bank loan 
agency blanks on 
hand. 

The important thing to do next, 
would be to find the individual, bank 
or institution that will agree to loan 
the money on the terms specified 
under the law. If you should obtain 
the loan from an individual or some 
person or persons, whose financial 
status is not a matter of public rec- 
ord, as is that of a bank, then the 
government probably will want con- 
clusive proof that the money to be 
loaned actually is on hand. 


or properly organized 


also will have 


Financing Through a Bank 

The sincere willingness and even 
eagerness of the banks of the coun- 
try to assist worthy and ambitious 
individuals in financing a small busi- 
ness is best expressed by the Post- 
War Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association, which declares as its 
policy : 

“Every competent man, firm and 
corporation that needs bank credit 
for some constructive purpose will 
get it. And for adequate amounts 
and for sufficient length of time to 
do the job.” 

In a recent statement Robert M. 
Hanes, chairman of that commis- 


sion, said: “The members of the 
Post-War Small Business Credit - 
Commission are determined that 
this great credit reservoir (the 


funds controlled by banks) is used 
for productive purposes to facilitate 
the conversion of business and in- 
dustry from war to peace-time pro- 
duction, to revitalize the many seg- 
ments of small business that were 
adversely affected by war-time re- 
striction, and to provide the financial 
encouragement and strength to busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, and the 
professions, that will create maxi- 


mum post-war employment, partic- 
ularly for returning war veterans.” 

These and hundreds of other ex- 
pressions made by prominent bank- 
ers throughout the country leave no 
doubt as to the willingness of banks 
to finance new enterprises unde 
proper circumstances. Also there 
can be no doubt about banks being 
well equipped to render such service 
to those who qualify. 

However, it must be pointed out 
that banks and other financial insti- 
tutions operate under rather rigid 
rules that are imposed by Federal 
and State agencies, for the protec- 
tion of the depositors. Therefore, 
banks will be found less flexible and 
perhaps less lenient at times, simply 
because they are obligated to work 
within the prescribed limits. 


Financing Through a Credit Union 


Although credit unions are a com- 
paratively recent development, they 
have gained in popularity so rapidly 
and exist in so many places that they 
should not be overlooked as the pos- 
sible means of helping to finance a 
new enterprise if conditions and 
limitations of their charter and op- 
erative set-up permit. 

There are today over 10,000 credit 
unions in existence in the United 
States. They have collectively over 
4,500,000 members, their assets are 
reported to be well over $500,000,- 
000 and the purpose of their exist- 
ence is to make loans to members. 
They are operating under strict 
lederal or State supervision and 
their records and accounts are aud- 
ited*regularly by federal or state 
exqminers. 

Crédit Unions are. generally or- 
ganizéd by groups of employees of 
a single concern, or by members of 
a labor union or other groups of 
persons that have some particular 
community of interests. Members 
agree to pay into the credit union a 
certain amount each pay day. The 
credit union loans out the money to 
members at fixed interest and in 
turn pays the members a higher rate 
of interest on their savings than 
they could secure in a savings bank 
account. 


However, many credit unions 
with a less restrictive charter are 
permitted to make loans on terms 
that would be of interest to a pro- 
spective new business enterprise, if 
other requirements can be met. 

Big Concerns in Certain Lines 
Will Assist New Enterprises 

Long before World War II upset 
the economic equilibrium of the 
world, many large manufacturers of 
consumer products established spe- 
cial departments for promoting more 
effective and economical methods of 
operation amon their wholesalers 
and retailers. 

Those departments generally were 
staffed by men who are experts in 
retail selling, display and store man- 
agement. After having these ex- 
perts study current methods and 
conditions in the particular line of 
business involved through extensive 
field surveys and investigations of 
competitive conditions, numerous 
large concerns decided to develop 
complete plans for assisting those 
who might wish to enter that line 
of business and who were found to 
qualify for assistance. 

As a matter of fact, there is to- 
day no important group of consumer 
products, in which there may not 
be found one or more manufactur- 
ers, who are ready to provide care- 
fully planned aid and cooperation 
to those who wish to enter that par- 
ticular retail field. 

It is therefore recommended to 
those who wish to start a business 
of their own, that after the decision 
has been made as to which line of 
business to go into, a careful study 
be made of large manufacturers 
who supply that particular field. 
Then the sales manager of such con- 
cerns should be addressed by mail 
or a visit might be made to its near- 
est office. 


*Under the heading, “How to Ft- 
nance A New Business,” this article 
will appear as one of the chapters im 
a new book by O. Fred. Rost, entitled 
“Gornc Into Business For Your- 
sELF.” We extend thauks to the Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Co. for permission 
to print in advance of publication of 
the book. 
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’¥* HE Department of Commerce 


has made a number of surveys 

with a view to determining 
why so many small businesses fail 
in their early years. These sur- 
veys show that a considerable per- 
centage of failing firms keep no 
records at all and that a large ma- 
jority of them keep inadequate rec- 
It is, of course, true that the 
keeping of even excellent records 
will not of itself bring about suc- 
But it cannot be denied that 
good records will be an important 
contributing factor to success in any 
business, 

There are many reasons why 
carefully kept records are vital, 
whatever the kind of business. To 
list only a few: (1) The owner can 
determine at any time whether he 
is making a profit or taking a loss; 
(2) he will have the figures which 
the bank will demand if he needs to 
borrow money; (3) he will have in- 
formation on which to base his tax 
returns; (4) if he is operating as a 
sole proprietor and wants to take 
in a partner, the proposed partner 
will want proof that he is making a 
wise investment; (5) if, for any 
reason, the owner wants to sell his 
business, he must know what his 
establishment is worth in order to 
make a profitable sale; (6) if he 
should die suddenly, his heirs 
would be faced with extra compli- 
cations in settling the estate. 


ords. 


cess. 


What Records Do 


Carefully kept records will show 
how much money has been invested 
in the undertaking, how much stock 
is on hand, how much the firm 
owes, and how much others owe the 
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business. Many small businessmen 
attempt to trust their memories for 
these items, but this policy is al- 
most sure to bring failure to the 
whole undertaking. 

Most businessmen at some time 
need to borrow working capital and 
funds for expansion. But banks 
demand proof of a firm’s condition 





before they will lend money. They 
ask, moreover, to inspect the firm’s 
records and refuse to lend money to 
the proprietor whose records are 
not well kept. 

Tax returns, which must be made 
to Federal and State Governments 
require accurate records. The Gov- 
ernment expects proof and not 
guesswork. Many a businessman 
has run into trouble over taxes be- 
cause he had inadequate records. 

The owner of a business may be 





By keeping a record ef each transaction he .aves himself a lot of headaches 
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ever sO anxious to take in a partner 
in order to obtain additional funds 
for expansion or for other reasons. 
However, nobody will risk his 
funds until he has proof that the 
business is sound. In incorporating 
a business, the procedure is gov- 
erned by laws which 
carefully kept records. 

An owner who wishes to sell a 
business will have no means of 
evaluating it and may take a con- 
siderable, and totally unnecessary, 


presuppose 


loss unless he has records to show 
what the business is worth. 

Some businessmen die suddenly 
and those who have kept poor rec- 


ords may leave their firms in a 
precarious position. It is often 
necessary to have someone from 


the outside come in and straighten 
things out—sometimes a long and 
costly undertaking—and the own- 
er’s heirs suffer a loss. Accurate 
and up-to-date records prevent such 
a situation. 

A firm’s records should enable 
the owner to answer these simple 
questions among others: 

(a) How much cash business am 


I doing? 
(b) How much do my custom- 
ers owe me? Can my business 


stand this much out in charge ac- 
counts? 

(c)How much cash do I have on 
hand or in the bank? Is the amount 
I have on hand what it should be, or 
is there a cash shortage? 

(d) How much stock do I have 
on hand? 

(e) How much money do I owe? 

(f{) How much are my operating 
expenses ? 

(g) What was my gross margin 
during the period just past? That 
is, what was the difference between 
the amount of money I spent for all 
purposes and the amount I took 
in? 

(h) What net profit, if any, did I 
make after all expenses were paid, 
including taxes? 

(i) Am I making a profit or los- 
ing money ? 

The three most important factors 
affecting profits are (1) cost of ma- 
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terials, (2) labor and overhead ex- 
pense, and (3) receipts from sales 
of services or merchandise. It is 
emphasized that adequate records 
will maintain a proper balance be- 
tween overhead costs, labor costs, 
materials costs, and total receipts so 
that a net profit may be realized 
after taxes are paid. 

The business may be a one-man 
undertaking. In that case the rec- 
ords will be simple, and keeping 
them up-to-date should require rel- 
atively little time. A shop that does 
not operate on a credit basis, would 
eliminate the necessity of keeping 
customer accounts. It is vital, how- 
ever, that a record of purchases, a 
record of sales, and a record of op- 
erating expenses be kept and that 
a profit-and-loss statement be pre- 
pared periodically. 

A more complicated business— 
for example, a retail store which ex- 
tends credit and operates several 
departments—will need a more com- 
prehensive set of records. These 
may be kept by the owner or one of 
his employees. Or the business may 
employ a public accountant on a 
part time basis or make use of the 
facilities offered by some progres- 
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sive wholesalers. One important 
object in keeping full records in a 
retail store is to segregate the costs 
and the receipts in the various de- 
partments so that those which are 
making a profit may be expanded 
and those showing losses may be 
given more careful attention or dis- 
continued entirely. 

The largest number of small es- 
tablishments are retail firms. Be- 
cause of this fact, it is well to em- 
phasize the importance of ade- 
quate record keeping. The pro- 
posed books having to do with es- 
tablishing and operating various 
retail stores—grocery, electrical ap- 
pliance, hardware, apparel, bakery, 
drug, and variety and general mer- 
chandise—all contain discussions of 
the problems of record keeping in 
the respective businesses and de- 
tailed instructions for keeping rec- 
ords with sample forms showing ac- 
tual procedures involved. These 
books will be valuable not only to 
those who contemplate establishing 
a business but also to those already 
in business. 


*From “Domestic Record,’ U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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Give Your Appliance Dealers 
~ That Build Up Their Sales, 


Help your appliance dealers prepare for post-war competitive selling 


by encouraging them to modernize and spruce up with up-to-date ideas 


and materials that will promote volume sales for them, orders for you 





PART 7 


HOLESALERS’ | salesmen 
who are looking forward to a 
profitable share of the elec- 
trical appliance market postwar, can 
improve their chances most, if they 
stimulate right now the ability of 
their dealers to handle economically 
the anticipated high-volume business 
in the highly competitive period 
ahead. 
It is well for salesmen to realize 
that not only must they help the re- 


tailer prepare for the future through 
careful selection of the lines to carry, 
the number of salesmen to hire and 
train, analysis of territory, etc., but 
that they must encourage and help 
the retailer plan the physical appear- 
ance of his store and develop a floor 
selling strategy tied in with the ar- 
rangement of the store. 

Lack of critical materials for 
building construction and moderni- 
zation has kept the average retail 





























The wholesaler’s salesman who encourages his dealers to build new, modern-styled 
storefronts is helping that dealer create effective street advertising. 
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dealer marking time during the war 
years. Factors such as diminishing 
stocks of electrical goods, the devel- 
opment of substitute lines, and in 
many cases the increased space de- 
voted to the service department, 
have combined to reduce the ma- 
jority of appliance stores, and the 
appliance retailing departments of 
hardware or department stores to 
such condition, that most of them 
will need remodeling, redesigning or 
rebuilding. 

It is to the personal interest of 
every appliance-handling wholesal- 
er’s salesman to see that when these 
dealers start to prepare for post-war 
appliance retailing that they have 
the advantage of examining up-to- 
date floor-plans, plus information on 
the latest and most economical build- 
ing materials and that they put into 
their own floor plan the results of 
serious study of modern merchan- 
dising strategy. Unless such mod- 
ern ideas are put into the remodel- 
ing and rebuilding of appliance 
stores, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that after the first rush of post- 
war consumer buying is over, busi- 
ness for the old-style store will 
dwindle toa trickle. The appliance 
trade will go then to the stores 
where proper lighting, good floor 
covering, pleasing interiors, etc., will 
invite inspection and purchase of 
well-displayed, strategically —ar- 
ranged merchandise. 

In order to obtain for himself a 
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—Modern Ideas in Store 
Create More Orders F 





























well-rounded knowledge of up-to- 
date retail store planning procedure, 
that he can use in aiding his deal- 
ers, the wholesaler’s salesman should 
study the material that is currently 
being issued by leading appliance 
manufacturers. For instance, among 
the modernizing plans prepared re- 
cently for dealers one called 
“Moderneering” and sponsored by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. To develop this dealer- 
aid program, this manufacturer ob- 
tained the services of Richard M. 
Bennett, professor of design, Yale 
University, and Dr. O. P. Robin- 
son, specialist in merchandising at 
the School of Retailing, New York 


is 





DEMONSTRATION 


When the appliance and radio store owner, aided and encour- 
aged by the wholesaler’s salesman, follows such up-to-date 





“ 


a 


University. These men have co- 
ordinated the building and remodel- 
ing ideas developed by some of the 
country’s largest manufacturers of 
building materials and store equip- 
ment, and produced some interesting 
material for store planning. 
According to Mr. Bennett, the 
“Moderneering” ideas are not rigid 
plans, but are basic guides “ to help 
retail store owners visualize how 
their own establishments can _ be 
modernized and laid out anew for 
advanced merchandising efficiency 
by developing the important 
phases that influence the merchan- 
dising efficiency of a store—front, 
interior floor, lighting, display fix- 
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store planning ideas as those incorporated in the sketch above, 
more profits are ahead for dealer, distributor and salesman. 


tures—and relating these to actual 
materials that can be used .. .” 

Those moderneering plans are di- 
vided into three groups—for Elec- 
trical Appliance and Radio Stores, 
for the Appliance Department of 
Hardware Stores, and for the Ap- 
pliance Center in Department 
Stores, Furniture Stores or Public 
Utility. 


Electrical Appliance and Radio Store 


The appliance and radio store, 
more than any cther type of outlet 
cultivated by the wholesaler’s sales- 
man, will need the best possible ad- 
vice and aid on store modernization 
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before the post-war selling period 
really gets under way. 

Not only have these stores suf- 
fered the most thorough shortage of 
products during the war years, but 
they are going into an era of highly- 
competitive selling in which they 
will need to utilize the most effective 
displays and efficient merchandising 
plans in order to survive against 
competition from other types of out- 
lets. 

Wholesalers’ salesmen should par- 
ticularly take notice that the plan 
for this ideal appliance store shows 
the dealer how he can present his 
merchandise in mass display, and at 
the same time individualize it so 
that the prospective purchaser can 
be sold a specific appliance or model 


from the street to the interior is 
accomplished through a simple, but 
impressive show window arrange- 


ment and storefront which have 
been designed “as one.” 
In the interior, cross-counter dis- 


plays, appliance centers, criss-cross 
aisles, play an important: part in 
getting the customer from one group 
of merchandise to another. The cus- 
tomer who enters the store in an- 
ticipation of purchasing a radio can 
be led to the left of the store where 
radios are located or to the right 
where ranges, washers and other ap- 
pliances are displayed, and then if 
good salesmanship is exerted, many 
an unsuspecting customer is induced 
to double his purchase. It will be 
noted that the front counter display 
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The appliance center 
in department and fur- 
niture stores is a siz- 
able outlet for the 
wholesaler’s sales- 
man’s appliances. 
These centers can be 
designed to utilize all 
up-to-date ideas in 
floor-planning, display 
and sales strategy. 
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of consumer interest toward the 
right or left of the store and is de- 
signed to hold customer attention 
with the interesting displays of re- 
lated items in order that the basic 
floor plan strategy can operate suc- 
cessfully. 

With such simple, but effective ar- 
rangements of the floor serving as 
the basic idea the salesman can read- 
ily adapt it in aiding retailers in 
their planning, regardless of the size 
or shape of their showroom. 

The front counter display is de- 
signed to lead customer interest to 
the specialized demonstration unit 





In both appliance store and the depart- 


.. ment store center, complete kitchen units 


are. recommended for home-like demon- 
tom: sf jodivid xe! appliances. 
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featuring home cleaning equipment. 
Traffic is controlled beyond this 
point by means of an adjoining dis- 
play counter located so that it will 
expose major items and “atmosphere 
demonstration areas” at all times. 
At the right side of the store, 
sawtooth background planes feature 
major appliances. The broken line 
is emphasized by the designers as 
extremely important in this appli- 
ance store layout, and should he re- 
membered by the wholesaler’s sales- 
man who has an opportunity to ad- 
vise on store layout. It is consid- 
ered more stimulating, less fatiguing, 





Supplementing high-level general lighting 
in all these store plans are these re- 
cessed incandescent spotlights fitting into 
a panel in the ceiling. 


and less likely to streamline traffic 
past important sales areas. When 
major appliances are featured in this 
treatment attention can be centered 
more easily on the individual pieces 
of merchandise, allowing accented 
consideration of models so displayed, 
and yet retain the value of mass 
lisplay when viewed from a dis- 
tance. 

This idea is another that the 
wholesaler’s salesmen can adapt to 
the particular floor plan of any of 
his dealers. Because experience has 
proven that the mass display, so 
common prewar, is effective when 
viewed from the front of the store 
or through the store window, it 
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This method of lighting the department store’s appliance center with continuous rows 
of recessed fluorescents was designed by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


should be retained. But into the 
mass display can go the use of “zig 
zag” projections so that at close 
range the mass breaks up into iso- 
lated displays of individual or re- 
lated models for the customer’s in- 
spection. 

The next step in the sales strategy 
is to have the demonstration ar- 
rangements for major appliances lo- 
cated in the rear of the store. Three 
reasons are given for this plan: 1, to 
have them act as a traffic magnet 
that will draw customers through 
the store; 2, to set the stage for final 
decision and purchase after prelimi- 
nary inspection of models; 3, to 
stimulate additional purchases. 

Those who developed this floor 
arrangement believe that the cus- 
tomer, having had his _ interest 
aroused by the strategy of spotlight- 
ing individual models, can be guided 
to the demonstration units by the 
retailer’s salesman. The prospect is 
then encouraged to operate the 
range, washer or ironer and to ob- 
serve the small appliances under 
everyday conditions, thus sensing 
possession even before the purchase 
is made. Skillful demonstrations 


followed by on-the-floor trial are 
known to be more productive of 
sales. 

In encouraging the setting up of 
separate areas for kitchen and laun- 
dry units, the wholesaler’s salesman 
should try to have the dealer con- 
sider them as “atmosphere” demon- 
stration spots instead of “model 
kitchens” or “model laundry.” As 
atmosphere demonstration areas they 
are planned for practical sales work, 
not as super-polished show pieces 
which have a tendency to keep pros- 
pects at a distance. 

Such strategy is put to use in the 
suggested area for cleaning equip- 
ment demonstration. A large size 
carpet or rug is secured to the floor 
at a point where the store layout 
causes a flow of traffic over the car- 
peted area. Stepping from the ordi- 
nary flooring onto this carpet or rug, 
the customer inadvertently will stop 
to reason why, and the presence of 
vacuum cleaners, tank cleaners, hand 
vacs, etc., will encourage on-the- 
spot demonstrations. An upright 
window and blind are added to the 
area so that vacuum cleaner attach 
ments may be demonstrated under 








simulated home conditions. 

The smart salesman will note also 
that the store has been planned with- 
out dead spots, and that the office 
is placed at the rear of the store out 
of the merchandising area to provide 
privacy for the owner and clerical 
help, all these being important points 
to be made with the dealer who is 
to be “sold” into doing a moderniz- 
ing job. 

Appliance Center for Department Store 

In his design for department 
stores, furniture stores, utility stores, 
Mr. Bennett believes that up-to-date 
merchandising of small electrical ap 
pliances, major appliances, and cer- 
tain non-electric homewares will 
meet with considerable success if 
they are brought together in an area 
that can be called an “appliance cen- 
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In this display, where appliances border and blend 
with hardware items, Sylvania designed high-inten- 





sity general lighting using fluorescent fixtures 
equipped with frosted shields and louvre shields. 


ter.”’ The ideas behind his reasoning 
will be helpful to wholesalers’ sales- 
men who have this type of store 
among their customers. _ 

A furniture store might place its 
radio display in this section with 
space allowed for television demon- 
stration to border a display of table 
and floor model radios. A turntable 
for record trial might well be placed 
in this area, and if sales and con: 
sumers warrant, record - listening 
booths can be incorporated. 

A department store could use the 
space adjacent to its major appli- 
ances to display related small ap- 
pliances and non-electric homewares. 

A utility company store or show- 
room will find in this appliance cen- 
ter design basic points of arrange- 
ment and location which can be em- 


Incandescent spotlights installed directly 
in the Celotex ceiling panels are used to 
draw customer attention to specific coun- 
ters or displays. 


ployed in whole or in part for mod 
ern, multiple strategy. 

The point of entrance leads across 
the demonstration area for home 
cleaning equipment. This is marked 
by a large carpeted area safely fas 
tened to the floor and joining tw 
related displays with venetian blinds 
and drapes, which as in the applianc« 
and radio retail store, invite the dem- 
onstration of vacuum cleaning equip- 
ment, accessories, etc. 

A markedly zig-zag display sec- 
tion for small appliances opposite 
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elps direct traffic and, by contrast, 
mphasizes the display of home laun- 
Iry equipment and electric water 
eaters that runs along the wall, 
eading to home laundry and kitchen 
demonstration areas. 

Continuing emphasis is again .ob- 
tained by contrast of the curving 
display section of ranges with a saw- 
tooth display along opposite wall 
where other major appliances are 
set up in such a way as to invite 
individual inspection while they re- 
main part of the mass display that is 
invitingly close to the kitchen dem- 
onstration area. 

The wholesaler’s salesman will see 
that this basic plan for multiple sales 
in an appliance center is arranged 
to provide for traffic freedom and 
yet will stimulate the process of a 
pre-planned selling of related mer- 
chandise. 

€ustomer interest is guided, sub- 
cofisciously, by contrasting lines of 
display which direct attention along 
a presconceived pattern of move- 
ment. Tbig combined with the sci- 
ence of display’ arrangement itself, 


Strategic planning and the use of up-to-date materials are the 
basis of what the wholesaler’s salesman can suggest to dealers 





is merchandising brought up-to-date 
for increased sales volume for the 
retailer and indirectly for the whole- 
saler’s salesman. It will increase 
sales volume at point-of-sale and 
through memory-retention will de- 
velop “call-backs” for added sales. 

The basic plan for the appliance 


center in this department store, fur- - 


niture store, utility showroom, pro- 
vides for alternate treatment accord- 
ing to type of store, but provides in 
any case that the appliance center 
will have a distinctive character, em- 
phasizing the completeness of its 
stock and models. What Mr. Ben- 
nett calls “the big guns” behind this 
pattern for increased business vol- 
ume are the atmosphere demonstra- 
tion units, the same as those de- 
scribed in the plan for the appliance 
and radio store. 


Appliances for the Hardware or 
General Store 


In designing a basic plan for up- 
to-date merchandising of appliances 
in the hardware or general type 
store, Mr. Bennett and Dr. Robinson 
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have put forth many selling ideas 
which wholesalers’ salesmen will find 
particularly valuable in helping this 
group of their customers prepare for 
efficient, volume selling of appliances 
postwar. 

Of necessity, the plan for the hard- 
ware or general store must be flex- 
ible. Rather than designing an ap- 
pliance center, as such, the men who 
planned “‘Moderneering” have incor- 
porated the display of appliances in 
the general plan of the retail store, 
suggesting a “center” only when the 
size of the store permits arranging 
a place for a kitchen demonstration 
area or a home laundry equipment 
area as the basis for the demonstra- 
tion and sale of major appliances. 

The wholesaler’s salesman will see 
that he can be ready to suggest one 
or all features of this merchandising 
plan according to the size, layout or 
other characteristics of the store, be- 
ing able, for instance, to recommend 
adopting the aisle and counter ar- 
rangement only for 
which in size or because of 
merchandising policy concentrate on 


those stores 


their 























preparing for postwar. The Celotex Corporation designed the 
walls and ceiling of this hardware store for “Moderneering.” 
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Orders now being booked for '46 deliveries! The 
other side of the picture would say ‘in winter, prepare for 
summer!’ And now is the time to do it. 

Whether for industrial, residential or institutional 
projects... CHELSEA will be able to meet your fan or 
ventilation needs early next year. 

Do not delay—write for illustrated literature today. 
Determine your requirements and order promptly. Orders 
will be filled according to the date received. 


CHELSEA PRODUCTS #™ 


rHNCORPORATED 
1206 GROVE STREET, IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


FANS e EXHAUSTERS © VENTILATORS © CIRCULATORS BLOWERS 
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the sale of only socket appliances. 
The size of this plan for hardware 
i general type store is average for 
stores in this classification. Aisle 
widths in the appliance sections fore- 
cast a trend in being a trifle wider 
than usual practice, emphasizing 
progressive strategy in display ar- 
rangement. Wider aisles are sug- 
gested so that the customer will be 
able to step back relatively unmo- 
lested to get a full view of merchan- 
dise which goes on the floor—a fea- 
ture that is not essential for display- 
ing on-the-counter merchandise. 
The crosswise display counter at 
front of store excites inspection of 
seasonal and impulse items or gift- 
wares, and at the same time guides 
traffic to the right or the left. If the 
customer has entered the store with 


a definite hardware purchase in mind 


the obvious direction is to the right 
where wall cabinets and display ta- 
bles invite inspection of merchandise 
and are so arranged that they are 
readily identifiable, thereby directing 
customers to point of purchase with- 
out delay. But in addition to displays 
of prosaic staples, related items and 
counter displays of interesting hard- 
ware specialties should here bid for 
customer's attention as he penetrates 
this right hand area of the store. 
Hardware men can draw attention 
to the rear of their store by placing 
these displays of home 
wheeled 


gardens, 


seasonal displays, goods, 


“ena? 


sa 


qj 





Within the limitations of materials and labor available today, some appliance 
dealers are already preparing their stores for the competitive selling era ahead. 





home owners’ merchandise, so ar- 
ranged as to be just as pleasing and 
interesting as the carefully-planned 
“up front.” This will do much to 
provide a three-way impact: 1. By 
drawing “half-way” customers to the 
back of the store and guiding them 
to the major appliance displays on 
the other side ; 2. By interesting pur- 
chasers of electrical appliances and 
influencing them to exit by way of 
the hardwares on display; 3. By 
guiding 


demand - customers, who 








In a store already modernized for postwar, records and supplies are being sold in 
the space that one day will become an up-to-date appliance showroom. 
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have gone at once to rear of store, 
toward either major appliances or 
hardware sections according to their 
interests. 

Along the left wall major appli- 
ances are arranged in an undulating 
display line that contrasts effectively 
with the rectangular plan of the com- 
bined display and demonstration sec- 
tions opposite. This technique per- 
mits individual inspection of models 
without destroying the impact of 
mass display. The slightly curved 
arrangement induces customer traffic 
to move toward demonstration areas 
at rear where home laundry equip- 
ment and kitchen appliances are 
shown in “at home” atmosphere, 
ready for the customer’s trial at 
point-of-purchase. 

This psychological approach to 
sale—from inspection of models to 
demonstration areas—gives the re- 
tailer’s salesman every opportunity 
to help customers select a model, 
discuss comparative advantages and 
to make favorable decision. A near- 
by table with two chairs permits 
salesman to sit down with customer 
and discuss contract or supporting 
sales data and specifications. 

These major demonstrations areas 
have been located near the office, so 
that a step or two offers salesman 
and purchaser complete privacy if 
necessary. 

*Adapted from “Moderneering,” By 
Courtesy of Landers, Frary & Clark. 
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about the hunter 
and the Big Cat 


There once was a man who had been told that a 
big cat was creating havoc down at his barn. So, he 
started after it armed with a bag and a catnip mouse. 
Only to learn that there are cats and cats...and that 


one of them is a Lion. 


In every field, there is One that stands out —the 
Leader. Among coffee makers it’s... well, you fill in 
the answer. It’s the one coffee maker your customers 


ask for by name. 


Reasons: consistent, persistent advertising ever since 


1927 for one thing. More important: your customers 


THE J I LEX co 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED U. S$. PAT. OFF. 

















have come to look to Silex for the new advances in 


coffee maker design. 


Expect soon still further improvements out of the 
great Silex laboratories... not only in coffee makers, 
but in the Silex Steam Iron and other new items 
to bear the Silex name. Whatever the Silex brand 


appears on is, and will be, “king of its kind.” 


In planning your housewares operation, in 
your advertising, in your displays, 
feature brands that are “tops.” And in 


coffee makers, the top brand is Silex. 














HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT - ST. JOHNS, P. Q., CANADA 
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Col. J. Monroe Johnson 





N an appeal to passenger car 
owners to conserve their automo- 
biles, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense 
lransportation, has warned that it 
will be at least three years before 
many millions of private car owners 
§ and prospective car owners who 
want new automobiles will be able 
@ to get them. 
Colonel Johnson this fact 
has not been generally realized in 
the first flush of enthusiasm 
over the limited resumption of pas- 
\ senger car production.” Although 
; t is expected that 240,000 passenger 
} irs will be built this year, Colonel 
lI lohnson commented that this num- 
er will replace less than one percent 
the nation’s automobiles. 
| Four hundred fifty thousand cars 
: e scheduled for production during 
ie first quarter of 1946 and a ceil- 
} ing of 3,146,000 cars has been set 
} n passenger car production for the 
| 
: 


— 


— 
ee ee te 





said 


rosy 





eriod July 1945 to June 1946. Al- 
iough it is WPB’s intention to 
crease this figure as fast as mate- 
= vials become available, such addi- 
| ‘ional production would still be far 
| ‘rom meeting the demands, he 
Ided. 


the 
rst automobile company gets into 


“Months will elapse betore 


roduction and there is no assurance 
hat the materials needed to make 





sential drivers 
drivers, 


doctors, police, taxi 
war workers and others. 
And they will be short—far short— 
of meeting the need in these fields. 

“As about crushing the 
Japs—and for some time after V-] 
Day—we will have to depend on the 
cars now in use to haul their big 
share of the passenger transporta- 
tion load. These present cars must 
be kept running if we are to avoid 
the grave risk of a breakdown in 
our motor transportation 


we go 


system. 


fa 
f 
AKC are our utomobiles 
. An Appeal to the Public 
Lal 
By, Col. J. Monroe Johnson Director 
Office of Defense Transportation 
4 
new cars actually will be available,’ We simply can’t afford to lose a 
the ODT director said. “The new single car which could be kept in 
car ‘quota’ for the year ahead is only service through proper care.” 
a drop in the bucket compared with To emphasize the need for con- 
the pent-up needs of a nation which tinued passenger car conservation 
has been losing cars to the scrap Colonel Johnson pointed out that 
heaps at the rate of about 4,000 a no new cars have been made since 
day since Pearl Harbor. March 1942, that about 5,000,000 
“None of the cars produced in the cars have been scrapped since Pear] 
future will go to the average driver. Harbor at a rate of about 4,000 a 
' They'll go instead to the most es- day and that the average age of cars 
: 


now on the road is over seven years, 
or three years more than the pre- 
war average. 

‘By 1946,” he said, “the average 
age will have risen to over eight 
and additional hundreds of 
thousands of cars will have gone 
to the scrap heap. 


years 


Even all-out pro- 
duction of three to four million pas- 
senger cars during 1946 would not 
even replace the cars that have been 
scrapped so 
period.” 


far during the war 
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There is no substitute for engineering. Nationally ree: 
ognized engineering talent . . . PLUS exclusive equipment, 
careful materials control, and exacting inspection... . 
explain PLASTIC’S amazing achievements in the design 
and production of thermoplastic insulated wire and cable. 
This engineering “know how" is at your command.... 
for today's planning or tomorrow's production. Write for 
complete information and samples engineered to fit your 
particular requirements. Remember... . when. you're thinking 
of PLASTIC you're thinking of US! 
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WPB Orders andj Revisions 





Electrical Materials, Metals 
Freed for Approved Construction 


Restrictions on the use of steel, 
copper and electrical materials in 
construction work specifically au- 
thorized by the War Production 
3oard subject to Schedule A_ to 
Controlled Materials Plan Regula- 
tion 6 (Construction Limitations) 
have been eliminated by an amend- 
ment to that schedule, WPB re- 
ported. Restrictions on the use of 
lumber, tin, lead and zinc have been 
retained in the amended regulation 
with only slight changes. 

Builders who have previously re- 
ceived Form-GA-1456  authoriza- 
tions may now take advantage of 
these changes. 

Provisions of Appendix II of this 
schedule on the use of ratings for 
equipment have been modified. With 
the exception of oil-fired equipment 
and natural gas-fired equipment, 
any equipment that can be obtained 
without a rating may now be in- 
stalled under the project authoriza- 
tion. However, in general the rat- 
ing may not be used to get equip- 
ment that is not listed and approved. 
These changes in Appendix II do 
not apply to authorizations before 
the date of issuance of today’s 
amendment. 


Lamps—Table, Floor, Other 
Portables—Released by WPB 


Limitation Order L-33, prohibit- 
ing production of table, floor and 


other types of portable electric 
lamps for civilians except under 
“spot authorization” (Priorities 


Regulation 25), has been revoked, 
according to the War Production 
3oard. 

Production of both portable lamps 
and shades for all purposes now is 
permitted to the extent that mate- 
rials become available. 

L-33 permitted production of 
portable electric lamps for preferred 


orders (those placed by the Army, 
Navy, United States Maritime 
Commission, Veterans’ Adminis 
tration, and War Shipping Admin- 
istration). Production of lamps for 
civilians had been prohibited by the 
order since July 16, 1943. 

Production of lamp shades was 
permitted, provided that no _ silk, 
phenolic plastics, or metal other 
than iron and steel in wire frames 
were used. In general, WPB did 
not allot iron and steel for wire 
frames except for preferred orders 
or under PR-25. 

Until July 1, 1945, when the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan will be open- 
ended, lamp and shade manufactur- 
ers will be dependent almost exclu 
sively upon steel, copper and alumi- 
num that may be available from idle 
and excess inventories (Priorities 
Regulation 13). In the meantime, 
however, manufacturers may place 
orders, without CMP allotments, for 
delivery by mills after July 1, if de- 
livery is possible without interfer- 
ence with authorized CMP orders. 

Use of silk and plastics remains 
subject to the applicable materials 
conservation orders. 

All types of plastics are under al- 
location control. The quantities 
and types that may be available for 
lamps and shades vary from month 
to month, in accordance with fluc- 
tuating military demands for the 
various types of plastics. 


Iron Production Quotas 
Listed for 33 Manufacturers 
Assignment of authorizations for 
third-quarter production of 492,627 
electric irons to 33 manufacturers 
was announced at yesterday’s meet- 
ing of the Domestic Electric Appli- 
ance Industry Advisory Committee 
and representatives of the domestic 
electric toaster, air heater, and hot 
plate manufacturing industries, the 
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War 
ported. 
Within the limits of the approved 
1945 program for 
irons per quarter, WPB authorizes 
iron production only where it will 
not require materials, components, 
facilities, or labor needed for mor 
critical production. 


Production Board has re 


526,500 electric 


Authorizations 
for electric iron production in the 
first quarter totaled 521,385, and in 
the second quarter, 522,144. 

The name and addresses of the 
manufacturers authorized to pro 
duce irons in the third quarter and 
the number each 
make follow: 

American Electrical Heater Co 
Detroit, Mich., 10,930; Automatic 
Steam Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y., 4,000; L. Behrstock Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., 3,700; Birtman 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 24,973; 


is permitted to 


Electric 


Chicago 


Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, IIl., 
43,341; W. M. Cissell Mfg. Co.., 


Louisville, Ky., 379; Crown Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., 3,900; Dejur 
Klectric Works, New York, N. Y.., 
1,950; Dominion Electric Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, 37,000. 

General Electric Co., Ontario, 
Calif., 114,436; Gilson Electric Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,250; Knapp 
Monarch Co., Dover, Ohio, 51,265; 
Manning-Bowman Co., .Meridian, 
Conn., 1,014; Irving Mitzman, New 
York, N. Y., 125; National Stamp 
ing and Electric Works, Chicago, 
Ill., 290; New York Pressing Ma- 
chine Corp., New York, N. Y., 3,- 
000;  Noblitt-Sparks Industries, 
Columbus, Ind., 1,000; Capt. C. F. 
Piehl, Bayshore, Long Island, N. 
Y., 10,000; Pierce Butler Radiator: 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 800; Proc 
tor Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
36,800; Reimers Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 1,000. 

Samson United Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., 13,666; Steem Electric Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., 16,022: Lawrence 


M. Stein Co., Chicago, Il., 1,000: 
Stern-Brown, Inc., Long Island 
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City, N. Y., 4,388; Superior Elec- 
tric Products Corp., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., 11,658; Tennessee Val- 
ley Appliances Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., 5,300; Verdplex, Essex, 
Conn., 25,000; A. H. Waage, New 
York, N. Y., 3,000; Waage Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,600; Waverly 
Tool Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 13,017; 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 41,973; Win- 
sted Hardware Mfg. Co., Winsted, 
Conn., 4,850. 


Sewing Machines Released 
From WPB Control 

Restrictions on the production of 
sewing machines for domestic use 
have been removed, the War Pro- 
duction Board reported. Limitation 
Order (L-98), which prohibited 
production, has been revoked. 

This action will not mean a great 


Parkchester, in New York, Harrison Apartments in Newark, and 
McLean Garden Apartments in Washington, D. C., are only 
three of the many leading housing projects throughout the na- 
tion that use Auth signaling systems and mail boxes. Every 
project of the New York City Housing Authority has aw 








Auth. Today Auth presents to architects 
and contractors a complete line including: 


MAIL BOXES (Government Approved). 
Designed to facilitate installation and give 
lasting satisfaction to the owner. In all 
combinations from three compartments up. 
BELLS, BUZZERS, PUSH BUTTONS. A 
complete line, flush and surface mounting, 
from which the electrical contractor can lay 
out any signal and door release system. 
Easy to install. Highest quality. 


FLUSH MOUNTED ELECTRICAL DOOR 
CHIMES. Attractive both in tone and ap- 
pearance. Completely recessed, designed 
for quick mounting and easy servicing. 
Single and double purpose. 


MANUALLY OPERATED DOOR CHIMES. 
No electrical work required. Mount right 
on apartment door, with all advantages of 
electrical chimes. Used on Parkchester. 


APARTMENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS. Common talking,' 
sectional talking, or selective, 
talking systems for any building. 
Also in combinations with mail 
boxes. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. In 
accordance with local State reg-' 
ulations. 
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Flush Chimes 


Apartment Telephone Systems 


ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY CO., 
422 E. 53rd St., 


Offices in principal cities 
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New York 22, N.Y. 





increase in the number of sewing 
machines reaching retail channels in 
the next few months, WPB ex- 
plained. It does mean that sewing 
machines may now be made to the 
extent that materials are available 
without priorities assistance from 
WPB. 

The continuing scarcity of lum- 
ber, castings, fractional horsepower 
| motors and other components and 

metals and, in some areas, labor, is 
| expected to limit early production. 
| Manufacture at the 1941 rate of 
| 800,000 machines per year probably 
| cannot be reached before some time 

in 1946, WPB said. 

New production will not be ra- 
tioned, nor will a certificate testi- 
fying to the purchaser’s need of a 

| sewing machine be required. 

A desire to offer models in as 
wide a price range as possible was 

| indicated by manufacturers at the 

May 25 meeting of the industry’s ad- 
| visory committee with WPB. The 
degree to which this can be accom- 
plished, members said, will depend 
on the supply of materials and com- 
ponents. Scarcity of lumber may re- 
sult in the production of a prepon- 
derance of portable machines, which 
require less lumber than console 
models, and usually sell at a lower 
| price. 

Manufacture of domestic sewing 

_ machines was stopped June 15, 1942, 

to save critical materials and to make 
| available for war production at least 
| part of the industry's plant facilities. 
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} About 250,000 machines were pro- 
. . e . | 
_ duced in 1942. A few machines were | 
} made in 1943 (under appeal from iP 7 
_ —R L-98). None were manufactured in = 
; 1944, 
y 
| 
Summary of WPB Changes 
, | 
‘ In the month following V-E day, | 
. the War Production Board revoked | 
or relaxed the Government’s con- | 
trol over the production, distribu- | 
. tion and use of these products: | 
Commercial Cooking 
Equipment—L-182 
ue ‘ oa 
The order, covering commercial | 
rf cooking and food and plate warming | 
e equipment, limited production to 
)- that specifically authorized by WPPB. | 
n This production restriction was re- KW | 4 aad EAT’S 
d moved through revocation of the | 
order. U 
Sail 
| BUILT-IN 
g Copper Products—M-9-c, 
n M-9-c-1, M-9-c-2 and M-9-c-4 T a | E we MOSTAT 
- & WPB revoked these orders, which | 
iS } .estricted the manufacture, delivery | 
} and installation of many copper | 
e . . | 
5 Products. | * HEATS IN ONLY 90 SECONDS 
: * MAINTAINS PROPER HEAT 
| Electric Equipment—L-221, 
1- . ‘ e1z * CAN'T OVERH 
- fl 1.250, L-273 and L-315 | _ 
el | Thr Keka ; ikl * LESS RETINNING NEEDED 
id 1rough revocation of the four | 
is orders, rating floors established un- * TIPS LAST LONGER The Kwikheat Soldering Iron 
n. der the orders were removed. Pro- * cooL, SAFE HANDLE has ample reserve power for 
of duction and delivery of the items * LIGHT WEIGHT your soldering jobs —225 watts 
ly concerned, within the limitations of held in check by a thermostat 
: manpower and materials and other <r : . : 
ne built right into the iron*—main- 
applicable WPB orders and regula- a ts ‘ f f 
2- tions, are not unrestricted. stig vane ies ee _ 
¥ soldering—preventing overheating 
ti- : 
. , which causes deterioration in other 
a Electric Lamps—L-33 ‘ ( : , : ee 
Ctaal hee irons) —prolonging life of tips and elimi- 
Chis order prohibiting production , h f a 
as of thts: Gite eek ates ee of nating the need for constant retinning. Be- 
- hig mi ee sides these big advantages, the Kwikheat Iron 
as portable electric lamps for civilians +. hh 4 i ‘ 
he except under “spot authorizations” eg ms tags 7 One a y 0 seconds after plug- 
d- (Priorities Regulation 25), was re- ging in. It is extremely light (14 ounces), well- 
he voked. Production of both portable balanced, and has a safe, cool handle. No wonder 
m- lamps and shades for all purposes Kwikheat is a sensation wherever it is used. You will 
nd now is permitted to the extent that want to stock this “hot” item. With one tip — $11.00, list. 
m- materials become available. 6 INTERCHANGEABLE TIP STYLES 
re- 
#0 #1 #2 #3 #4 #5 
n- Electric Sump Pumps— y) gi 
* > $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.75 
ich Schedule X of L-42 
ole as , 
Restrictions on the manufacture VANATTA 
fer . ° 
of electric sump pumps and electric ‘posal 
' cellar .drainers were removed 
m~; through revocation of the schedul 
42 througn revocation of the schedule. 
6 However, orders and regulations af- | 
AKC e . o s.0 ° . buy 4 
tecting the acquisition of materials 
ast : ne exigie THERMOSTA DERING IRON 
i for these products are still in force. ver ae . 
les. Sound Equipment Corp. of Calif.e 3903 San Fernando Rd., Glendale 4, Calif. 
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Sell Frcedam from 
UNWANTED AIR 


WHOLESALERS who handled Blo-Fan “Spot” Ven- 
tilators before the war well know the postwar profits awaiting 
them. They realize that the demand for future Blo-Fan sales will 
be far greater...not only because of increased building, but also 
because home owners will insist upon ridding their homes of 


unwanted vapors and odors at the source. 


Bho-Fan 


a 4% 


are twice as effective as sidewall fans of similar size across the 
room. Blo-Fan combines the principles of both fan and blower. 
It has volume plus power. Ceiling installed —dircetly over the source 
of vapors, the Blo-Fan catches the air and carries it out of the 
house before cross drafts can spread it. 

To sell effective, economical freedom from unwanted air, 
sell Blo-Fan “Spot’’ Ventilators—for kitchens, gamerooms, bath- 


rooms, laundries. 


DISTRIBUTORS ARE BEING APPOINTED NOW 


PRYNE & CO., INC. 


1245 E. 33rd STREET - LOS ANGELES 54 











Fire Alarm Equipment—L-39 
Issued February 24, 1942, to con- 
trol production and distribution of 
fire protective, signal and alarm 
equipment, was revoked, but other 
controls effecting the use and acqui- 
sition of materials for production of 
this equipment continue in effect. 


Fluorescent Fixtures—L-78 

This order, governing manufac- 
ture and distribution of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures, was_ revoked. 
()ther orders and regulations that 
effect manufacture and distribution 
of the fixtures remain in force. 


‘Lam ps—L-28-a 


This order, which specified types 
and voltages of incandescent, fluores- 
cent and glow-discharge lamps that 
could be produced, was revoked. Re- 
strictions in L-28-a’s Direction 1 
(also revoked), prohibiting exten- 
sion of preference ratings from 
lamps in one classified group to those 
in other groups, to replenish inven 
tories, are retained in Direction 13 
to Priorities Regulation 3. 


Metal Windows, Electric Fuses— 
L-59-b, L-77 and L-161 
Limitation orders covering metal 
plastering bases and _ accessories 
(L-59-b), metal windows (L-77) 
and electric fuses (L-161) were re- 
voked. Products covered by the 
three orders are still subject to other 
applicable WPB regulations and 
orders. 
Water Heaters—L-185 


The limitation order controlling 
production of water heaters on a 
quota basis and restricting the use 
of certain materials, was revoked. 
This action is expected to result in a 
slight increase in the number of heat- 
ers available for civilian purchase 
this year. 

Autos, Planes, Refrigerators 


Amendments to Schedule A of 
CMP Regulation 5—in anticipation 
of reconversion, preference ratings 
to permit manufacturers of new ci- 
vilian automobiles, aircraft and do- 
mestic refrigerators to obtain main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies were assigned through these 
amendments. 


Construction—Amendment L-41 


The first step in relaxation of 
control over construction activities 
was announced. 
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Contractors—Direction 5 to U-1 

The Office of War Utilities has 
issued Direction 5 to Utilities Order 
U-1, authorizing contractors build- 
ing consumer-owned utility service 
extensions to use the CMP allotment 
symbol and the priority ratings as- 
signed to utilities by Order U-1 for 
the same type of construction. 


Copper Wire Replacement 
Orders—Amendment Direction 
4 to CMP Regulation 4 

The amount of copper wire mill 
products for which a warehouse may 
enter warehouse stock replacement 
orders in any calendar month was 
increased from the previous 25 per- 
cent to 331% percent of deliveries 
nade from stock during the second 


quarter of 1944, 


Dry Cell Electric Lights— 
Amendment L-71 

Restrictions on production and 
distribution of flashlights and other 
portable electric lights operated by 
dry cell batteries were removed from 
Limitation Order L-71, but the pro 
visions pertaining to dry cell batter- 
ies were retained in the order. Pro 
duction of portable electric lights 
will continue to be limited by the 
availability of materials. 


Reconversion—Amendment 
Direction 25 to CMP 
Regulation 5 


This direction was amended to 
permit the use of CMP Regulation 
5 ratings and symbols to obtain 
maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies (MRO) and jigs, dies and 
fixtures for reconversion to civilian 
production, in advance of actual pro 
duction, by a person who proposes 
to start manufacturing a product he 
is not now making. 


Utilities—Amendment U-1 

The Office of War Utilities an 
nounced a number of major changes 
in Utilities Order U-1, the basic 
war-time regulation for electric, gas 
and water utilities. 


Refrigeration Parts— 
Amendment Controlling 
Materials Plan Regulation 9-A 

Certain refrigeration repair parts 
were added to the list of items that 
may not be bought by repairmen 
with the AA-3 rating assigned by 
CMP Regulation 9-A. 





No longer 
Expendable! 





Teatiden men, as pawns of war, take their chances in the line of duty. 
The victory in Europe has released some of these men to help furnish 
the sinews of war. These veterans are no longer expendable and it’s 
up to industry to protect them... by cutting work hazards to a mini- 
mum... by providing the best in safety approved equipment. 


JUSTRITE Dealers Have the Answer 


That’s where you come in with your 
established line of Justrite Safety Prod- 
ucts... safe, dependable Lanterns and 
Flashlights for mines, oil fields, chemi- 
cal plants and wherever safety approved 
portable lights are required . . . Justrite 
Safety Cans and Oily Waste Cans that 
provide maximum protection at a min- 
imum cost wherever flammable and 
volatile liquids are handled and stored, 
or grimy, dangerous waste offers an 
ever present fire and explosion hazard. 
When you talk Justrite you sell Justrite 
... you render a real service and realize 
a neat profit. 


The New Handy-Safety Flashlight 


This model No. 17-S has won instant 
appeal with the trade everywhere. 
There’s 1500 candlepower from 3 
standard D dry cells hooked-up to a 
.3 ampere high efficiency 
low drain bulb that insures 
long battery service. All the 
Justrite Safety Features are 
“sealed-in” a sturdy plastic 
case that fits the palm of the 
hand, on belt clip or in the 
pocket. It’s designed also to 
stand ona flat surface. Here 
is a Flashlight for rugged 
service that is also safe on 
Model No. 17-S hazardous locations. 


Approved For Safety 

The Handy-Safety Flashlight is approved 
for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. for Class 1, Group D locations, by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines for safety in meth- 
ane gas and air mixtures, and by the Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection for safe use in 
pump rooms of tankers 


Safety Cans and Oily Waste Cans 


The equipment that cuts fire hazards to 
a minimum. Approved and labeled for 
safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., and Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. 


Oily Waste Can 


Wherever dangerous, oily waste is 
present these Oily Waste Cans should 
be installed. Ruggedly built from 24 
gauge steel, 's” band 
iron legs and handle. 
Made with or without 
foot lever. Top closes 
automatically. Sizes 
with foot lever range 
from 6 gallons to 25 
gallons. Size without 
foot lever 6 gallons to 
40 gallons. 





Check your Justrite line today... Be sure you have the latest Justrite Catalog 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. A-4, Chicago 14, Ill. 


SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


OILY WASTE CANS 
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WERES THE 
“INSIDE STORN. OF TYE 


NEW ROVNLNORE 


(Vow-RENEN ABLE ba 


... its 5 superior features 
are all on the INSIDE 
where they count! 


dD Newly developed “GRID” link 
replaces ordinary multiple 
links... 


Heavy cross-bar anchors 
link and blade in com- 
plete assembly .. . 


Flow-solder Contact 
merges link and blade 
into one element .. . 


Stud riveted into 
crossbar locks all A 
parts into single, / 
firm unit... 


Rigid girder assem- 
bly cannot turn, 
twistorloosen . 


> A in aid 


aorta n, 


Complete catalog in- 
formation available 
upon request. Write 
for your copy—TODAY! 








(VWovw-RENENABLE FUSES 


stay cooler--> » Qe ia 
rotection *o vital EQuiyme 


\. 
ROVAL ELECTRIC C,H PRATUCHETR 
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(Continued from page 59) 


[.E.S. before his election to vice-president 
in 1943. 

He is a former chairman of the Com- 
mercial Lighting Equipment Section of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, and has served on both the 
incandescent and fluorescent lighting 
equipment advisory committees of the 
War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C., throughout the war. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society, 
which Mr. Wakefield will now serve as 
president, was established in 1906 to en- 
courage the broadening of scientific study 
as a basis for better illumination. Its 
4200 members participate through publi- 
cation of its technical committee reports 
in the Society’s objectives of “...the 
advancement of the theory and practice 
of illuminating engineering and the dis- 
semination of knowledge relating thereto.” 


Electric Motors 


Released By WPB 


The delivery of small commercial elec- 
tric motors will be permitted hereafter 
without War Production Board author- 
ization regardless of quantity, WPB an- 
nounced on July 16. 

Revocation of L-341 puts the delivery 
of these small motors on the basis of 
Priority Regulation 1 rather than alloca- 
tion from WPB. It will allow manufac- 
turers to ship unrated orders whenever 
possible. All rated orders, however, must 
be shipped first. 

The motors affected are fractional 
horsepower alternating current motors of 
all sizes and types and single-phase alter- 
nating current motors from one to five 
horsepower, except specially designed air- 
borne and shockproof shipboard types. 

WPB said that the industry had a 
backlog of rated orders of 6,400,000 units 
as of June 1, 1945. Under PR 1 rated 
orders have precedence over unrated both 
in shipment and production. 

Production has increased, WPB said, 
from a rate of about 250,000 per month 
in 1943 to 600,000 per month in May, 
1945. Further substantial increases during 
the next few months are in prospect. 


| 
| Vacuum Cleaner Mfgrs. 
Study Reconversion 


Aware of the necessity for rapid recon 
version, members of the Vacuum Cleaner 
| Manufacturers Association, at a meeting 
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in Washington, D. C., recently, empha- 
sized the wisdom of exerting every effort 
to cope with the many factors now tend- 


ing to delay production of vacuum WIRE HOMES FOR 
cleaners. 
The manufacturers felt that prompt ac- 4 
t tion was needed because of the desperate 
need of millions of homes that have been 
- without the use of vacuum cleaners over 
f the past three years, plus their desire to 





S maintain employment of thousands of fac- 

e€ tory workers and sales people who will 

g otherwise be released as war contracts are 

e cut back. Present lack of materials, in- 

1, adequate manpower, and delays in estab- 

{ lishing satisfactory price policies for man- WITH 

y, j ufacturers and distributors, are some of Beste iat ee 
'S the problems facing the industry. ae i z 





+ ius . eee 4 
1- 8 F 
ly | mm Sse 


ts Capacitors Are 

. %,? °° 

x Still_ Critical 

ce 

S Three types of capacitors are included 
9 on the latest list of critical materials and 


products submitted to the War Produc- 
tion Board recently by its joint committee 
m critical materials and products. They 
are dry-type, electrolytic capacitors, fixed 























) paper dielectric wax impregnated capaci- 

tors, and fixed tubular ceramic capacitors. 

Metal-clad switchgear, including circuit 
C- breakers, fractional horsepower motors, For real protection against electrical fire hazards, install a 
er ind power and distribution transformers, PORCELAIN Protected Wiring System! Here’s why— 

r- also, were include he list. . . 
“il Re ere Oe ee All wires are separated at least 214 inches, usually more, 

. so the wires cannot come together and cause arcing. 
TY All wires are supported on porcelain at least one inch 
of away from all structural members of the building so 
a- overheated wires cannot cause fire. 
ac- . . . 
rer All wires are poate in free air, Fagg. rapid 
ast dissipation of load generated heat and the prevention 

of overloaded wires and fire hazards. 
sor Porcelain outlet boxes and covers will not cause arcing 
= | or fires should bare wires come in contact with them. 
“ll Porcelain is an insulator, cannot cause arcs and con- 
— 4% fines fire. 
lir- 

Porcelain tubes and supports provide the same type of 
la , insulation as used on high tension transmission lines— 
its thus affording greatest safety for all wiring. 
ted : , : 
oth Your friendly Electrical Inspector can give you many helpful 

facts about fire prevention offered by knob-and-tube wiring. 

aid Write for wiring manual. 
nth 
lay, 
ing 

BERT REYNOLDS has been ap- 

pointed appliance manager of the San 

Francisco district for the General 

Electric Supply Corp., according to an 

: announcement by C. W. Goodwin, Jr., 

district manager. In his new position, 

Mr. Reynolds will direct all appliance 

sales in this district which embraces 4 @) D U C TS, In Cc. 
si northern California and a portion of 
— Nevada. Bert Reynolds was formerly FINDLAY, OHIO 
aner associated with the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
ting tric Co. as manager of domestic sales. 
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[NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES] 


Standards of Design 


HE IMPORTANCE of combining extreme utility and 
ede treatment in the electric chime has been 
recognized by the Rittenhouse organization since the 
inception of the first models. 


> In the design of Rittenhouse Chimes there has always 
been evident the influence of the professional stylist, to a 
degree fully comparable with that of the finer products 
in the home furnishing group. Now, as an added acknowl- 
edgement to the good taste of the American public, the 
new Rittenhouse models have been enhanced in beauty 
and character by the artistry of a nationally accepted 
styling authority. 


> In the mechanical design of the product, every part 
of a Rittenhouse Chime is carefully engineered in small- 
est detail. This not only assures synchrony in operation, 
and the smoothest possible performance. ..it has beena 
positive factor in creating that confidence in Rittenhouse 
quality, which, for years, has revealed itself in the sales 
response of Rittenhouse distributors and dealers. 


> These, too, are vital elements among those “‘standards 
of leadership” which dictate the making of a fine product. 
To which standards Rittenhouse will continue to sub- 
scribe as it makes ready for production of the finer and 
better chimes to come, in the months just ahead. 


hittenhouse 


or -DP 7/. 
Choe VOWS B CHC? Cus C Mmes 


THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE COMPANY, INC., HONEOYE FALLS, N.Y. 





Wholesaler is Host 
To 200 Dealers 


The Joseph Strauss Co., Inc., western 
New York State electrical appliance 
wholesale distributor, was host to 200 
dealers recently for a preview of post- 
war models of vacuum cleaners. At a 
dinner given in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
the dealers were told by George Wilkens 
of Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company that 
some new vacuum cleaners will be avail- 
able for dealers by September. 


Wire For Contractors, 
Servicemen Increased 


Electrical contractors and electrical re 
pairmen are now permitted to purchase 
$150 worth of copper wire and cable in a 
calendar quarter, twice the amount per- 
mitted previously, following the War Pro- 
duction Board’s amending CMP 9A on 
July 21. At the same time the copper wire 
inventory restriction was increased from 
15 to 30 days, and transformers for neon 
signs were added to the list of items not 
purchasable with an AA-3 rating. 

As stated in the revised order : 

“ ..Only the following kinds of repair- 
men may buy any copper wire, and they 
must not buy more than the amount which 
this paragraph says they may. Refrigera- 
tion repairmen, domestic appliance repair- 
men, electricians, electrical contractors, 
and radio repairmen may buy $150 worth 
of copper wire in a calendar quarter, or 
one-eighth of what they used in making 
repairs in 1941 (figured as accurately as 
possible by dollar value), whichever is 
more. Any repairman who buys any steel, 
copper or aluminum under this paragraph 
must keep a separate record of the amount 
which he buys in each quarter...” 


GE Says New Orders 
Offset Cut-Backs 


Termination of war contracts held by 
the General Electric Co., while proceed- 
ing at a substantial rate, has left few 
gaps in the company’s overall business be- 
cause of the large volume of new orders 
that has been received, Charles E. Wilson, 
president of the company, has announced. 

In 1944, G-E war contracts, held either 
as a prime contractor or as a sub-con- 
tractor, were terminated by cancellations 
or cutbacks at an average rate of $32,000,- 
000 a month. In the first five months of 
1945 the monthly average of terminations 
has been only $23,000,000, with March 
and May up to last year’s average and 
the other months substantially below it. 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that orders re- 
ceived in 1944, largely for war products, 
totaled $1,609,636,000, and that orders for 
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PRODUCTION DUTY 
Continuous removal of 
internal heat keeps link g 
always in condition to ab- = 
sorb successive harmless 
{ i jolts, preventing needless 
i i shutdowns. 
VILES C. McKEARNEY is to write : ; 
a new national lighting campaign for ; 
c the Nela Park Lamp Department of 
Se General Electric Company, as staff ] 
a member of the Foster & Davies, Inc., 
” advertising agency. Previously, Mr. 
VUcKearney was with the Cleveland 
‘0 Electric Illuminating Co. for more 
on than eight years, promoting residen- 
ire tial, commercial, and industrial light- 
ing and is today considered as expert 
ym 
in this field. ; 
on 
1ot 4 
ir 
ley the first five months of 1945 total $598, 
ich + 481,000. In each period, the new orders 
ra- | have exceeded the billing for the period, 
ir- fand thus for the company as a_ whole 
T's, ave filled the gaps left by cancellations 
rth d cutbacks. 
ot i Most of the shrinkage of employment 
ing nce the peak on Dec. 31, 1943, when 
as 75,290 were employed on G-E war work, 
1s is been due to employees entering mili 
pel, ry service or leaving for personal rea- 
iph ns, and has not been caused by termi 
unt ition of contracts resulting in layoffs. . 
he employment figure for March 31 of i 
is year was 153,685. 
Mr. Wilson pointed out that the effect 
cancellations and cutbacks to date has 
been to relieve critical labor short- 
es at General Electric, particularly with 
by gard to the more highly trained engi- BLOW-TIME DUTY 
- 9 . ° e - f - 
ed- rs, technicians, designers, and skilled ' | Extreme pressures 
a j ‘ due to blow-gases 
-_ 1rkmen such as tool-makers and all- 3 cause pell-mell rush 
se ound mechanics. Common labor also is : to safety-screened : 
be . : ° ; : . ha vents. Drafts blow 
lers 1 almost impossible to obtain. f COMING out and prevent arc 
2 Fes: tit The NEW Pierce from forming carbon 
son, boo ees i “Balan ed - Lag” path which produces 
; alanced - La case weakness and 
ced. eee i EAmR ceossccece after-blows. 
her A be 
+ 1D . ss ' 
on- | Kentley-Harris Moves ! 
. < ; . ¥ 7 uz te al ia al 
ns) Its Chicago Offices SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
00,- ’ ee 
; of Bentley, Harris Manufacturing Co., 
ions mshohocken, Pa., manufacturer of elec- ; : 
rch cal insulation, has announced the re- ' PIERCE RENEWABLE FUSES INC. 
and val of its Chicago office, formerly at ; 
| . laste Ps 211-219 HERTEL AVENUE 
it. ) West Huron St., to 43 East Ohio 
re- t. At the same time the company an- f BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
icts, unced that Frank W. Garner is now f° 
. for charge of the Boston office. bes 
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Tahe a TWO-WAY LOOh 


AT THE 


Manarch Fuse 








othe MONARCH 
SUPPORTING 
BRIDGE 


Note how this Monarch 

construction prevents the fibre 

bar from coming in direct contact 

with the screw connecting renewal link 

to knife blade. This minimizes the charring 

of the fibre bar and positively prevents exces- 

sive overheating of knife blades. Note also large 

metal parts which dissipate heat. Result: dependable 
protection. 


“Look No. 1” illustrates this construction in a 
lighter-duty Monarch knife-blade fuse and 
“Look No. 2” shows adaptation of this 
principle in a heavy-duty model. 


Specyy Manarch Fuses 
pot tmypproved 








— oe FUSE * manufacturing and assembling equipn 
: from the old to the new plants will 
Bee rvice 
~* Cs =] spread over ten days so that product 
7, a = may comtinue with a minimum of inter 
hi ruption 
Manarc The floor space of the new pl. 
oO SD oO p ant ; 
pesewnnes MONARCH FUSE co., office buildings is approximately si 
\ 118 E. FIRST ST., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. percent greater than in the plant and ofii 
¥ being vacated. 
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Wholesaler Elected V.P.. 
[.E.S., N. Orleans Chapter 


W. A. Feuillan, Jr., secretary, Light 
Fixture & Electric Co., Inc., New | 


leans, wholesaler of lighting fixtures 
electrical supplies, has just been el 
vice president of the New Orleans ( 
ter of the Illuminating Engineering 
ciety—composed of the country’s lea 
illuminating engineers for the sout 
region which includes the states of N 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Flori 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tenn 
see, and Louisiana 





Better Farm Electric 
Methods Plan Started 


Boys and girls from 46 states are this] 
year launching an unusual program t 
find better methods of doing farm 
home work with electricity. The Bet 
Farm and Home Methods Electric Pr 
gram, explained G. Edward Pendra 
assistant to the president of the West-| 
inghouse Electric Corp., is an expansior 
of the annual 4-H Club Rural Electrif 
cation Contest which has been held f 
many years. The program, carried 
under the direction of the National Con 
mittee for Boys and Girls Club Wor 











is sponsored by Westinghouse throug 
the Westinghouse Educational Found: 
tion. 

Main objectives of the program art 
develop a questioning attitude towar 
methods and equipment used on farm: 
and in the homes; to acquire a working 
knowledge and skill in the most effe 
tive and profitable utilization of electri 
ity on the farm and in the home and t 
develop plans for utilizing electricity and 
electrical equipment most efficiently 
the improvement of the farm, the hon 
and the community 


Square D To Open 
Canadian Factory 


Manufacturing operations are expecte: 
to begin shortly at the new factory 
Square D Company Canada, Ltd., 
ronto, affiliate of the Square D Compa 
Detroit and Milwaukee, according to 
nouncement from Henry Morgan, pr 
dent of the Canadian concern. 

Mr. Morgan said that the moving 
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C. J. VWACHER has joined the Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corp., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, as lamp and lighting spe- 
cialist. His assignment covers sales 
and promotion responsibilities in all 
lighting equipment and lamps. Mr. 
Vacher has had years of experience in 
the illuminating engineering field, hav- 
ing been associated with the Utah 
Power and Light Co. for the past 14 
years in the promotion and sale of 
lighting including industrial, commer- 
cial, street and traffic lighting. 





Wholesaler’s Catalog 
Has Unique Features 


Gough Industries, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
as ready for distribution a new 848-page 
italog that contains a number of dis- 
tive features. 
in the inside front cover is a “prompt 
vice” directory, giving the telephone 
mber followed by a list of the depart- 
nts, showing what department the cus- 
er should call in asking for informa- 
1 on new orders, will call, lamps, back 
ers, deliveries, sound equipment, etc. 
he book is divided into 22 sections 
ering groups of related products. All 
pages of a section are marked by a 
nber indicating the section, prominently 
layed near the margin. Each section 
et off by a marginal tab of celluloid 
each section is preceded by a section 
ex sheet. On the front side of this 
et are listed the names of the manu- 
turers whose products are described in 
section. On the reverse side, facing 
section, is a products index of the 
rchandise described. 
\t the beginning of the book is a 
ieral alphabetical index by products, 
ering the book as a whole, and also an 
ex giving the page numbers of the 
ious sections. 
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@ It takes years to produce “thoroughbreds” 


and nearly a century of toolmaking skill is back 
of the pliers carrying the name Klein. In 

spite of insistent demands for increased 
production, Klein pliers are still individually 
manufactured tools—each pair of pliers a 
“thoroughbred” of the toolmaker’s art. 

Good workmen can often do a good job with 
inferior tools—but any workman can doa 
better job with Kleins. This is why Klein pliers 
still remain the favorite of men who take pride 
in the work they do—as they have “Since 1857.” 







Ask Your Supplier 


Foreign Distributor: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


This book on the care and safe use 


Since 1857 of tools will be sent on request. 
i 
WETICE 


Mathias i BOE IN coum & Sons 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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“Conduit bending jobs taking three 
hours with old methods now are done 
in about 30 minutes with a GREENLEE 
Bender,” Ww. W. 
Commonwealth Electrical Company, 
St. Paul. 

“The GREENLEE operates easily,”’ 
he also reports, ‘‘and is so portable 
that it can be used right on the job, 


Says 


in even the most unheard of places, 
and on a great variety of pipes.” 
This experience typifies that of the 
thousands who own GREENLEE Bend- 
ers. this means that 


For you your 


every new GREENLEE Hydraulic 


em 


Huntress of 








Bender customer will be a /asting, 
satisfied one. 

Remember, whatever the bending 
job, there’s a GREENLEE for it—one- 
man operated to quickly and accu- 
rately bend pipe up to 4%”, rigid and 
thin-wall conduit, tubing, bus-bars. 

Sell the leader in the field. For 
facts on GREENLEE Benders 
and other time-saving 
tools, get free Catalog 33E. 
Greenlee Tool Co., Divi- 
sion of Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., 1848 Columbia Av- 
enue, Rockford, Illinois. 


sales 


Get Keay wie Ceccrla col 


REGISTERED TOOLS 





GREENLEE 





YOUR SALES 


Hydraulic Conduit, Pipe and Bus Bar Benders 


Pipe Pushers + 


Cable Pullers + Spiral Screw Drivers « 


Bits + Bit Extensions * Draw Knives 


OPPORTUNITIES 
Steel and Copper Tube Benders »+ 
Knockout Punches and Cutters 
Automatic Push Drills « 


Chisels and Gouges »* 


WITH THE GREENLEE LINE 


Hydraulic 
* Radio Chassis Punches ¢ Joist Borers 
Auger Bits «¢ Expansive 


And Many More. 
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Hollywood Wholesale 
To Meet Post-War Needs 


Howard S. N. Stultz, owner of 
Hollywood Wholesale Electric Co., H 
Calif., 
tant changes in personnel and oper: 


wood, announces several in 
facilities. 

Jack E. Bisset, who has been act 
engaged in the electrical supply bus 
in the Los Angeles area for 22 years 
been appointed sales manager in charg 
the supply department. 

Ralph Tulp, also engaged in the 
chandise and appliance business in thc 
Angeles area for a good many years, 
been appointed sales manager of the 
William 


pliance division. Edwards, 


pointed as merchandise and appli 
salesman, will act as assistant to 
Tulp. 

Robert Hinz, who recently becam 


filiated with the organization, in the « 
and service department, is now mad 


sponsible for apparatus and control n 


rial, while Marvin Hultgren, who 
been with the company for the past 
years, has been promoted to purcha 


agent for the supply department, sucx 
Hall, 


Paul Redman has joined the 


ing Edward who has joined 
Navy. 
ganization as inside salesman. 

Many new lines have been added an 
mentioned Coroaire 


which may be 


and oil-fired heaters, for which the ¢ 
pany has the exclusive agency for sout 
ern California 
A residential lighting fixture d 
ment is being opened after having obt: 
the distributorship for the Lightolier a 
Art Metal 
planned, in actively pursuing the appliat 
merchandise field, to that 
separate department of the business. 


lines of fixtures. It i 


and make 
The company has recently received pr 

ority approval to construct a 6500-sq 

addition to its 


present quarters, whi 


will enable it to carry larger stocks an 


render more efficient service. In additi 
to the present building, it is planned 
locate the supply department so that 
will open onto a 15,000-sq. ft. parking | 
will enable the 
other customers to park near the entran 
of the building, and thereby avoid « 
in parking. 


which contractors al 


Anderson Becomes 


VP At Rockbestos 


H. O. Anderson, formerly genera 
Roc kbestos Pro 


Corp., New Haven, Conn., has been « 


manager of the 
ed vice-president of that organizat1 
charge of sales. 

Mr. 


I< wckbeste ys In 1927 


Anderson became associated 
following previou 
wire and cable indi 


of Worcester, Mass 


sociation with the 


He is a native 
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> " . * 
CS [wo Lamp Divisions ~ 
' Merger of the illuminating engineering # _—_— 
° ° c oo 
H artment with the commercial engineer 
in department of the Westinghouse rob 
er Divi 1On Was announced recently , ~\ L& GAS 
V. J. Massey, general lamp sales Ol 
ict ver VICE 
us \twater, manager of the illumi SER 
. gineering department since 1942, 
- ead the newly-consolidated depart- 
r as manager of commercial engt- 
g, iF Massey said Ralph R. ceceemmmcacmcccccss 
former manager of commercial 
rS, eering, has been appointed manager eae TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 
the a3 tric discharge lamp sales 
ds e joining Westinghouse in 1920 as 
»pli ip engineer, Mr. Atwater has been 
to tied closely with every pioneering 
ment in modern lighting. In 1926, he 
ied a major role in adapting colored 
to a large-scale exposition 
ade time, illuminating the build- 
In f the Phitad Iphia Sesquicentennial. 
ho e Century of Progress Exposition 
ast ago in 1933, Mr. Atwater cooper- 
cha the first application ot colored 
uct ghting to tinted buildings 
ed tH ie assisted in the lighting of the Hol 
the funnel, tock an active part in illu 
g ew York World’s Fair and 
an ed the ~pol effects for numerous 
They'll be light 
bt 
lie 
Taal 
| CC 
yplia 
tha 
Ss. | Here is another field in which modern, dignified fixture which 
“i , Goodrich has led the way with reduces glare while bringing 
a original and outstanding de- light nearer the ground for more 
cks | signs. In service stationsallover efficient servicing. The close 
additi | the country, you'll see many spe- mounting floodlight is com- 
nne ‘ : : . ; 
F | cialstylesofGoodrichequipment __ pletely adjustable for vertical and 
cin | providing efficient illumination lateral positioning to floodlight 
| om oe 2 
rs | to answer specific needs. buildings. 
ent | . . . , oe . 
d Among them is the Combina- Whether it is for indoor or out- 
| tion Standlite originated by door lighting, you'll find exactly 
Goodrich to serve the dual pur- the fixture you need among the 
pose of illuminating pump endless variety of sizes and styles 
islands and floodlighting build- in the complete Goodrich line. 
Bears ings. The Standlite itself is a | Write for literature. 
GEORGE RIBLETT has recently 
ra been made sales manager of the Indus- , 
roduch {tial Wholesale Electric Co., Los An- Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
geles, Calif. Mr. Riblett has lived in 
ssl California for the past 25 years and 
atl has been connected with a number of 
electrical wholesale houses in that 
ed time. Before California claimed him, y e ‘ ; 
: he was manager of the Tulsa branch of i E 
555 th United Electric Co., Wichita, p 3) a el y 
ndt Kensas, and he was for a time with ia R lL Ls @) MIR \’ NL ¢ 
< B.rgess-Grandon in Omaha. 4600 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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Executive Office: 50 


Manufacturers of 


~FEDERA 







BALL BEARINGS 
The section in red represents the only 
ederal Noark Ma 
Simplicity itself! 


moving part of the F 
netic Motor Starter. 





| Servicemen Get’ 50 to 1 


Returns on TheirjLetters 


B. S. Manuel, vice president and d 
trict manager of the Westinghouse Ele 
tric Supply Co., Los Angeles, says: 

“We have been following all the boy 
with a letter system which has work« 
out very well. As soon as a letter fr 
one of the men is received by any 
at the office, a large sheet of pape: 
attached to it and it is routed around | 
everyone in the organization, and kept 
moving. Each one writes a message 1 
him on the sheet—news or anything tha 
will be of interest to him. Then tl 
composite letter is forwarded without d 
lay. In that way, the soldier or sail 
gets at least 50 letters to every one | 
writes. Also, he always owes us a lette 
instead of us owing him.” 


New Wakefield Building, 
5th Production Award 


Under the structural steel for an addi 
tion to the plant of the F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, the men 
and women of the company recently r 
ceived their fifth production award fron 
the Navy Department. The addition w 
add one-third to the plant area and allow 
revamping of present production facilities 
This will double plant production capacity 
and necessitate an increase in personnel 
when new equipment is available and 
installed. 

The Army-Navy “E” flag with four 
stars will fly over the plant for a full 
year before additional stars may be 
added. 

The use of the new building will be 1 
complete Navy signalling equipment con 
tracts. The Navy has utilized Wake- 
field’s facilities in design and manufac- 
ture of lighting equipment since the bh 
ginning of the war. 


West Coast Wholesaler 
Enlarges Staff 


Modern Wholesale Electric Co., | 
Angeles, Calif., with J. H. Coleman man 
ager, has made three additions to its 
force. Charles W. Church, formerl) 
journeyman electrician in the electri 
contracting business for 17 years, 


been made counter salesman. Anot! 
new face at the counter is that of Jay 
Sennett, who has acted in the capacity 
counter salesman for other electric: 


wholesale houses for a number of years 
Out in the shipping department, A. | 
Machan has recently been made 
assistant. 
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's Maguire Industries _ | 
a [Expands in Radio Field | 


a . “| BEUIYYNS 
= ferger of the Thordarson Electric | 
' \lanufacturing Company of Chicago into | 


\laguire Industries, Inc., as a new trans- | 


-_ jormer manufacturing division of the lat- | Pp R oO D U Cc t S 
_ ter Was announced by Russell Maguire, | 





, sident of Maguire Industries. 

“ G. Winney, formerly first vice presi- | 

. t and treasurer of Thordarson, has | 

= en elected a vice president of Maguire 

a ustries, and will be general manager E 
tl OB 


what will be known as the Thordar- 
Electric Mfg. division of the com- 
any. William R. Mahoney, formerly sec- 


For War Emergency and Peacetime 
Jobs Latrobe Products are First Choice 


tary and assistant treasurer of Thor- 





irson, has been elected assistant treas- 


lette r of Maguire Industries. Miss L. A 


Strohmayer of the Thordarson staff has : . ‘ 
The coming of peace will bring a great increase in new construc- 
tion and quick reconversion of plants. Will you be ready with 
ample stocks of Latrobe Products? 


wen elected assistant secretary of the 

Maguire organization. 

President Maguire has also announced 

the purchase for cash of all stock of the 

g, Meissner Mfg. Co. of Mt. Carmel, III., 

| its merger into this company. Meiss- 
will continue its operations as an 





add ependent division of Maguire Indus 
eheld ftries. Mr. Maguire announced that there | 
Men twill be no changes in any of the policies | 
y operations of Meissner except that 
are there will be some expansion of volume 
i sales due to the greatly increased 
all 


apital available for this program. 


James T. Watson and George V. | P 
"'Y [Rockey, formerly principal stockholders, | No. 480 “Bull Dog" Pipe or Conduit Hanger 
onne Twill continue to head the management Armored Cable Support 2'/,"" conduit attached to No. 403 In- 





t it . 466 Pi 
Convenient and dependable support sulator Support with No pe 


Meissner and all other key personnel see aeeeeemenelt seams ae ikemaaion er ais Hanger. 
ill remain the same. Mr. Watson has buildings of steel construction. Holds 
TOUT Fheen elected vice president of Maguire cable at any angle. 
a full Pindustries, Inc., and Mrs. Madge Hub- | 
y befhard an assistant secretary of the com- | 


ny. 


Westinghouse Starts | 
e be-{fan Production 


he first electric fans for civilian use 





No. 330 
Utility Outlet 


iufactured by the Westinghouse Ele« 
No unnecessary parts to work loose. 
Fine for use in wood floors, base 
boards, show window and other in- 5" x 5" x 4" Box 


stallations free from moisture or me- with Adjustable Cover 
chanical injury. 





Corp. since May, 1942, are now com- 
ng off the assembly lines of the com 
any’s East Springfield, Mass., plant, J. R 


P Veaver, works manager, has announced. : AEX 
One of a variety of floor junction boxes 
with adjustable covers. Special sizes 
can be furnished 


rent production is a part of the fan 


gram authorized for civilian purposes 








Los the War Production Board, Mr. Wea 
1m declared, but added that civilian sale 
to itsf!s restricted entirely to hospitals, war 
erl its and other essential uses “Bull Dog" 
a 7 a oe ade | . . . 
ctr wo models are being made by the Keystone Fish Wire BX Cable Staples 
S, : ipany, according to Walter B. Massen- Y ; d These dependable staples are still 

: te ee eh : dae ave Flat steel wire of high quality and available in any desired quantity. Car- 
not g, manager of the fan department : : 

: : 2 : : tempered right. Ten sizes. tons, kegs or barrels. 
Jay h are oscillating fans for desk or 
: . | 
city of Procket use, and both are the same design | 
e | 

Sa eeeeneeeees FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
years 11 number of fans assigned to West- ° 





lels. 


| 
j ouse for productio o date, 16, 
Ps arth he nt pe ye in LATROBE pe tee PENNSYLVANIA 
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BUILDING WIRE 


SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE * 


CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE 


ARMORED CABLE 


112 


RUBBER POWER CABLES 


@ VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES 


CRESCENT 
WIRE & CABLE 


IMPERIAL NEOPRENE JACKETED PORTABLE CABLES 
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Proctor Electric 
Receives ““E’”’ Award 


Captain Walter M. Schwartz, Jr., pres 
ident of the Proctor Electric Co., division 
of Proctor and Schwartz, Inc., Philadel 
phia, returned from 42 months oversea 
in time to see the employees and manag 
ment of his company receive an Army 
Navy 


duction achievements. 


“E” Award for excellence in pri 


Mr. George W. Elliot, assistant to the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia 
opened the program by speaking of th 


and 
splendid reconversion job the compan 
had done in converting 100 percent fron 
civilian manufacture of irons and toaster 
to war-time manufacture of high-priority 
material. ; 

The actual presentation of the Arm 
and Navy “E” Award was made by Lt 
Col. Albert W. Gilmer and accepted or 
behalf of the employees and management 
by William J. Kelly, president of Loca 
136 United Electrical Radio Machin 
Workers of America, CIO, and A. H 
Caetser, Jr., vice president in charge oi 
production of the Proctor Electric Co 
respectively. 


Synthetic Rubber Latex 
Developed by U.S. Rubber 


Widespread post-war use is expected 
for a synthetic rubber latex insulation for 
electrical and communication wire, d 
veloped during the war by the United 
States Rubber Co., according to a state 
ment by C. W. Higbee, manager of th« 
company’s wire and cable division. 

The new insulation, Nubun, is now 
being used exclusively on wire produced 
for the Army and Navy. After the war, 
it will be available for insulating wir: 
needed in the construction and remodel 
ing of homes and other buildings for the 
United States and for foreign countries 


“Slimline” Fluorescent 
Lamps by Westinghouse 
Series fluoresce! 
lamps will be produced by the Westin; 
house Lamp Division as soon as desig! 


burning “slimline” 


are completed and war conditions perm! 
Eugene W. 
said recently in a progress report to tl 
industry. addition to tl 
multiple types now available. 

Ranging up to eight feet in lengtl 
“slimline” fluorescent lamps were devel 


Jeges, commercial enginee! 


These are in 


oped primarily for coves, showcases an 


wallcases in stores, homes, restaurant 


and other places where a long, slim lig! 
source is desired. 
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R. D. Evans 








The big money’s always where the crowd goes. The side shows pick up 
some odd change, but it’s through the entrance to the ‘big top” that the 


crowds mill and press. 


T. J. Killeen In the electrical connector field, the Burndy line is the main attraction. 
Because contractors, maintenance men, manufacturers and engineers 
know from experience the all-round reliability and economy of a con- 
nector that’s Burndy made. They know, too, that every need can be filled 


with a connector bearing the Burndy name. 


Be sure your Burndy stock can handle the crowds. Check carefully now, 


and let us know what fill-ins you need. Catalog 41 on request. Burndy 


Engineering Co., Inc., 107-S Bruckner Boulevard, New York 54, N. Y. 





W. C. Noll 









4PPOINTED by GE. R. D. Evans, 
top photo, has been appointed sales 






manager of the product service division | poe 
of General Electric’s Appliance & | aie 


Merchandise Department, according to | 
announcement from J. H. Miller, man- | 
ager of the division. T. J. Killeen, cen- | 
ter, will be manager of warehousing | 
ind distribution in the same division. | 
W. C. Noll, lower photo, formerly | 
manager of the product service section, 

has been appointed manager of the 

technical and educational sections. | 
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Ae y 
C4 lyt ON BATTERY SALES TODAY 


by selling Burgess—the dry battery preferred by electronic engineers! 


Thousands of customers need batteries for hearing aids, portable 
radios, countless industrial applications and farm and home use. 


Don’t overlook these markets—you sell all four with Burgess! 


The story of Burgess leadership goes straight to battery buyers! 
Newsweek, Electronics, Farm Journal and Hearing News are only 
part of the 39 magazines that help sell Burgess for you! And care- 
fully planned Burgess sales aids make it easier for you to serve in- 


dustrials and help your dealers sell their customers oftener! 


Set your sights on four-way profits now! ... remember, the com- 


plete line means steady battery sales! 


Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois 




















HEARING AID BATTERIES PORTABLE RADIO BATTERIES 
Qe ” ma 
of a “a aR 3 
\“ a athe \/ f 
ERI \' ff 4 Fs 
—- : als rs ye 
, eS : 
=e ? = 
' _ 7 id Ve 
Bu MIN 4 aN \N 
nL Stam ’ 
WES. 
INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES FARM AND HOME BATTERIES 
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The Job Ahead—Japan! 





URGES 


| Wcashediggh! 


.- 4 BURGESS BATTERIES 


Recognized as the MCSi COMPLETE LINE of dry batteries 





| 





GE Infra-Red Lamp 
Reduced in Price 


Reduction in list price from $1.75 1 
$1.60 affecting its 250-watt R-40 mediun 
screw base lamp, designated as “Reflecto: 
Infra-Red-Heat,” has been announced by 
GE Lamp Department at Nela Parl 
Cleveland. 

This lamp is strictly a heat lamp in 
tended primarily for intermittent servic 
in the home. It is expected that ship 
ments will leave the factory on and after 
August 1. 


Littelfuse Appoints 
Akin, Director of Sales 


The board of directors of Littelfuse 
Inc., Chicago, IIll., has appointed Russell 
G. Akin, director of sales and advertising 
at a recent meeting held in Chicago. 

Mr. Akin has been associated wit! 
Littelfuse for some time as manager of 
sales. His appointment as director gives 
him full responsibility of the company’s 
sales plans both domestic and export. 

Littelfuse are manufacturers of a com 
plete line of circuit breakers, small fuses 
signal devices, neon products, fuse clips 
and mountings. 

The company’s national sales office will 
be headquartered in Chicago, directing 
four sales divisions, namely the Eastern 
Midwestern, Western and export. 


Trumbull Personnel 
Appointments and Changes 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., Plain 
ville, Conn., announces the following per 
sonnel appointments and changes in it 
field organization : 

Frank M. Oglee has been appointed 
district manager of the Atlantic district 
which now includes Maryland, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. Frank E 
Cline has joined the ranks of Trumbull 
salesmen for the state of Virginia, witl 
headquarters in Norfolk, Va. Mr. Clin 
was previously associated with the Gen 
eral Electric Supply Corp. and was at 
one time active in the contracting field 
William J. Batchler has been relieved oi 
his assignment as district manager fo! 
Virginia, Maryland and the District o 
Columbia, and has been appointed as di 
rector of government sales. Mr. Batchle: 
resides in Baltimore, although he wil 
devote the greater majority of his time t 
Washington activities. George L. Stout 
has been appointed district manager o! 
a new East Central district, with head 
quarters at the Trumbull factory in Nor 
wood, Ohio. Mr. Stout was formerl 
district manager located in Cleveland 
Ohio. The Cleveland section will als: 
be included in the new territory. 
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Reeves-Ely Announces 
Executive Appointments 


In line with its policy t 


» strengthen 
the sales department, new appointments 
are announced for three members of the 
executive staff of Reeves-Ely Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York City. 

EK. L. Wayman, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales, now assumes the addi- 
tional duties of General Administrative 
Head, responsible for the operation of the 
Reeves Sound Apparatus Division. P. E 
Bowen, a vice president of the Reeves- 
ly Laboratory Group, will also act as 
Hudson 


Corp., one of its subsidiary companies. 


sales manager for \merican 
C. B. Dewey will continue to function as 
sales manager for Reeves Sound Labor- 
atories, an operating division of the par- 
ent organization, and for the Reeves Crys- 
tal and Apparatus Divisions. 


OBITUARIES 


Homer P. Riddell 


Homer Riddell, 42, field engineer for 
the Bull Dog Electric Products Co., died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his home 
in Indianapolis, June 5. 

Born in Fairfield, Illinois, Mr. Riddell 
had been associated with the electrical in- 





dustry since the time he left school, first 
as a wholesaler’s and later as a manufac- 
turer’s representative. He joined Bull 
Dog’s staff in 1934 and shortly after was 
appointed district manager for the Indian- 
apolis territory, a position he held until 
the time of his death. 

He is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 


Wheless Gambill, Jr. 

Wheless Gambill, Jr., 46, prominent in 
the wholesale appliance distribution and 
radio field in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
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Sherman Type S-O 
Solderless Lug 


Max. 
Amp. Range 
Part Cap. Wire Sizes 
No. N.E.C. Max. Min. 
SO-8 35 8 14 
SO-4 70 1 14 
SO-1/0 125 0 3 
$0-4/0 225 0000 0 
$0-500 100 500M 250M 
CM CM 


sherm™ in rge 
; ppeann’ , \ ort ind 
a , 
calesmen ery 10 su 1C {I 
yep nas ( 
> Unt 


LUG thar 


speeds Up 


ne Job 


See that big hex head, slotted 
screw? You ean tighten that up 
with wrench, pliers, or screw- 
driver — whichever is at hand. 
That screw forces a movable 
pressure plate down on the wire. 
No chance for the wire strands 
to separate. The pressure plate, 
which is the full length of the 
barrel, compresses the strands — 
grips them between large, ser- 
rated surfaces which insure a 
connection that is mechanically 
strong and electrically efficient. 
Yes, you can make fast time when 
you use this big, strong Solder- 
less Lug. What’s more, when 
you’re done, you know the job 
is right. 

A lot of good Electrical Contrae- 


tors are using this Sherman Lug 
today. They KNOW that it pays! 


H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Solderless Lugs . . . Soldering 
Lugs ... Wire and Cable Con- 
nectors . . . Fixture Connectors 
. . . Ground Clamps and Fit- 
tings . . . Electrical Terminals 
. . . Battery Connectors .. . 
Splicing Sleeves .. . Wedge Grip 
Connectors. 
































VAPOR PROOF UNITS 


now made in Aluminum 


NO PRIORITY REQUIRED 


@No. 2800 at left has a cast aluminum 


hood tapped for 12" pipe. For 60-100 
watt lamp. 


@ The 2804 for 150-200 watt lamp. 
@ The 2802 at right is an outlet box type 


and can be mounted on either a 314 
or 4” box. For 60-100 watt lamp. 


JACK S ON 
Rural LIGHTING 











QUALITY 


YARDLIGHTS 
Ready..... 


for Immediate Shipment 
NO PRIORITY REQUIRED 


#8972 —12” Porcelain Enameled Re- 
flector 

#8974 — 14” Porcelain Enameled Re- 
flector 


e Wired Complete 
e For REA Installations 


® Sold only thru Wholesalers 
e Manufacturers of Industrial Lighting Equipment 


JACKSON ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


900 W. VAN BUREN STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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That 
able powder-packed renewal element 
keeps the other fellows out. That is 
why Jobbers who sell TRICO always 
get the repeat business—and that's 
PROFIT. 


But—that is not all. 
neering and research—with more than 


custom-built, non-interchange- 


Careful engi- 


25 years’ experience—guarantees your 
customers maximum protection with 
"Three times the service.” 


It's the satisfied users—the non-inter- 
changeable feature — “Thru the 
Wholesaler" policy—and constant na- 
tional advertising that makes TRICO 
the most profitable fuse to sell—and 


the line with a future. 


Get complete details from 
TRICO Representative, or write 


your 


<TQIGO> **'<° FUSE MFG. CO. <FSUTSIES> 





Wisconsin e 








operating for many years a store on Ninth 


Avenue, died 
hospital. 

He was one of the organizers of Nash- 
ville’s first radio station, WBAW, and 
was also one of the promoters of WSM. 

He headed the Gambill Distributing Co 
and was active in the Tennessee Valley 
\ssociated Marketeers. 

His wife and three daughters survive. 


June 6, at a Nashville 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 





DETROIT 
lectrical Association of Detroit recently 
met at the Hawthorne Valley Golf Club 
to play golt. 


Members and guests of the 


Each member had been 
urged to bring along his own foursome 
with the possibility of the Association 
acquiring a new member or prospect. 

Two members, George Dygert and Russ 
Kurth, called a meeting recently of the 
Personal Membership committee. The rea- 
son for the meeting was to discuss the 
business of increasing the Association’s 
membership to 700 by November 1, 1945. 

D. D. Douglass, chairman of the Post 
War Industrial Standards, has outlined a 
program on this subject which was sub 
mitted to members of the Electrical Asso- 
ciation. Part of Mr. Douglass’ program 
included the following: 

“The problem of establishing post-war 
industrial standards should be approached 
with the thought in mind that practical 
and economical electrical standards which 
provide adequate capacity and safety are 
the basis of all electrical installations. 

“The adoption of such electrical stand- 
ards will assure continuity of electrical 
service and provide steady employment. 

“One objective should be to encourage 
close cooperation between industry and 
the local inspection authorities. 








Manufacturer of explosion proof 
and vapor proof lighting fix- 
tures, plugs, receptacles, and 
accessories, solicits inquiries 
from established Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
interested in adding an addi- 
tional non-competitive line of 
products. Must have Architect, 
Engineer and Electrical Jobbers’ 
contacts. Box No. 62, Whole- 
saler’s Salesman, 300 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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“Another objective should be the can- | 
cellation of all interim amendments to the | 
National Electrical Code affecting con- 
ductor insulation, temperature limitation, 
carrying capacities, and the number of 


: Guth 
conductors in raceways. 2% 
“The final objective should be to bring -. wn 
. ° s 
all installations in the Detroit area within ae a 


the requirements of the code as soon as 


a\aits| 2 Selling 


possible.” mo at® 


| | : a G 4 i | i 
. — s : >: ” I in 
KANSAS CITY The last meeting and , , erm 
é e _. get 
luncheon of the Electric Association of ie Ae ‘ 
, : i ant Gee 
Kansas City, until next September, took © pewwentl ois 
t : Daptet acd 
ra ast ae 


. one gist 
place recently at the Hotel President. The aies 





a cite tener bas Gs NO PRIORITY NEEDED! QUICK SHIPMENTS! 


Reinecke of Barnes and Reinecke, nation- 


ally known designers and engineers, Chi- UTH Germ-Killing Lights provide We have pioneered in designing 
cago. Mr. Reinecke discussed the design you with one of the best profit- and building Germ-Killing Lights, 
of electrical products to come At this building opportunities in the whole and our experienced engineering 
same meeting Dr. Heinrich Bulchdorf, P 1 

formerly acting director, Royal Wiener industry! Every school, office, res- service is bound to help make sell- 
Academy of Applied Science, presented a taurant, and public building—as ing easier for you. 

refreshing discourse on “The Bountiful well as dairy, horse and poultry 

Life of the Future.” farms, food proces- Write today for detailed Bulletins 








A Roster Committee has been appointed 


sors, meat markets, on GUTH Germ-Killing Lights. They 
and is now working ona Roster for 1945. 


, ' etc., are all potential are packed with real, usable in- 
lentative plans include a commercial type 


buyers. formation to help you sell. 


GUTH GERM-KILLING LIGHTS 
Work More Effectively than a Surgeon's Mask 


of publication which will give special 
emphasis to the industry and business firm 
to which a member belongs. Contemplated 
is—a listing of each member, along with 


the name of his business organization, his 





position there, and his picture. It is not | - —— 
plasned to include any personal informa : 
tion, other than that directly bearing upon 
the commercial connections of each mem 
ber. Also included will be a cross-index 
and a general listing of the types of items 
handled by each firm. 


Definition of a “Trade Association” 

Two members of the Association 
brought up the question “What is the 
Electric Association?” “What is the def 
inition of a ‘Trade Association’?” A 
definition of a trade association as defined 
by the United States Chamber of Com 
merce is: “A trade association is an or 
ganization in a field of industry with a 
membership so representative that all 
problems pertaining to this field can be 
adequately presented for common consid- 


eration and solution and with the purpos« ) q . a ' 
of developing this field so as to have the MW E M T CONNECTIONS IN A FEW SECONDS! 
With B. M. Fittings 


TWO QUICK SQUEEZES give you Finer, 7 
Faster Conduit Connections. B-M Fittings DISTRIBUTED BY 
do away with the twisting, turning and 





enterprises in it conducted with the great- 
est economy and efficiency.” 


Mr. S. B. Williams, editor of Electrical 







World and president of the Illuminating 


| 
| ut 
time and materials. Then too, they are | Clifton Conduit Co., Jersey Cy., N. J 





. : The M ; ; ri “*hicago ] 

Aisa) / og : : : tightening of nuts and save you valuable one a we a ee. | 
Engineering Society for 1945, delivered an : . , 
A : . ‘ - stronger, neater and much easier to work Gen. Elec tric Co., Bridge port, Conn 
interesting address on the subject of re- with in tight places. Start using B-M The Steelduct Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
. s - y at eng eke , Enameled Metals, Pittsburgh, Penn 
lighting America, at another recent meet- Fittings today. Have more satisfied cus- National Enameling & Mfg. Co., 
: 2 Seow ee : tomers—more profits from each job! *ittsburgh, Pa 

, clatic iis Citv Sai H | Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 
ing ot the Association of this ( ity. Ob (All B-M Fittings carry the Underwriters riangle ait Cane a | 
served at the speaker’s table were: J. A. Seal of Approval) E 


Ekstrom, chairman, Kansas City Chapter | 
of I.E.S.; M. V. Reagan, secretary, Mis- 
souri-Kansas Chapter of International 


Prompt Deliveries on Properly Rated Orders 


BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO. + Galva, Ill. 
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Association of Electrical Inspectors; 
Stephen Porter and J. Stanley McIntosh, 








Talk-A-Phone has established a reputation for hav- 
ing developed and consistently produced the most 
highly perfected type of inter-communication 
inter-communication that “Has Everything” .. . 
ultra modern design, superb beauty of finish, unsur- 
passed convenience, maximum efficiency, extreme 
flexibility. 


This universally recognized leadership, built on 
top-notch performance, opens 
wide the door of a gigantic in- 
ter-communication market to 
Talk-A-Phone distributors all 
over America. Good deliveries 
now. Your sales rights protected 
by rigid jobber policy. Write 
for details and catalog listing a 
Talk-A-Phone unit for every 
requirement. Address Dept. JA. 


Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co. 


1512 So. Pulaski Rd. Chicago 23, III. 





Universal quality is evidenced in the extreme density of the structure, 
the smooth precision finish and the uniformity of the glaze. Uni- 
versal ‘dry process’’ porcelain knobs, cleats, tubes, house brackets 


and electric fence insulators are preferred by contractors everywhere. 


tHe UNIVERSAL ciay propucts co. 











For salesmen 

who want to 

SELL more 
EARN more 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 

















The com- 

mon sense 
and practi- 
cal methods 
of effective 
selling, in a 
plain course 
by a _ master 
salesman. 


MONEY-MAKING 
SALESMANSHIP 


By MICHAEL GROSS 


President, Keystone Lithograph Co. 






196 pages, 51%4x8, $2.00 


ERE’S a 1945 manual of sane selling 
methods to help you build sound sell- 
ing habits, lasting customer contacts, the 
money-making stability that pleases the 
home office and puts profits in your pocket. 


e Written by a salesman of 30 years’ expe- 
rience, its pages avoid high-pressure, 
stunts, and fancy flourishes—give you the 
solid, sensible, down-to-earth instruction 
that you can use to nail an order from 
your first prospect tomorrow morning. 


Every phase of selling is thoroughly cov 
ered—learning the fundamentals, select- 
ing prospects, pre-approach, what to say 
when you get in to see a prospect and 
how to say it, factors that help land orders 
and those that help lose them, how to 
demonstrate your product effectively, and 
how to close the sale. 


e This is a manual to start the budding 
salesman right, on what to do, what to 
say, and what not to say, to get business 
—to help the veteran iron out the wrin- 
kles of habit in his technique. Read it— 
test it—10 days free. 


Send this Examination Coupon Now 
=-————_—_— ee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 


| Send me Gross—Meney-Making Salesmanship for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 


send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or return 
| book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
Name . ore errs | 


City and Stats 


| Address = | 


SD \ wedeueauiidetsaeevak tab ooreeae eae 
1549 EAST FIRST ST. SANDUSKY, OHIO ae as aaa eee 7 
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dealers will be able to get in the way of 
merchandise with the thought of pre- 


recently boarded the S. S. Hugh McClos- 











— 


th from the Division of Visual Aids, - 
1. S. Office of Education; and L. J. 
ames, regional vice-president of I.E.S. | 


{ILWAUKEE—Members of the Elec- 
ical Maintenance Engineer of Milwau- 
ee and the Wisconsin Radio, Refrigera- 
ion and Appliance Association were in- 
ited to attend the first golf tournament 
nd dinner party sponsored by the Elec- 
rical League of this city. Golfing and 
inner took place at the Merrill Hills 
ountry Club of Waukesa. 

It was decided by members of the As 
ciation to clip a lot of trade paper re- 
rts covering various phases on what 






enting a summary of them. However, 
ifter a thorough check up the members 
were convinced this would merely add to 


LIGHTING UNITS 


the confusion. The Association feels that Cold Cathode Low Voltage 
ts retail members could best keep posted 


in what they will be able to get in the Long continuous lines of light, possessing all the recognized advantages of Colovolt Cold Cathode 


: . . Fivorescent illumination, come to you in these ‘Simplicity’ assemblies. Distinctive in design—easy to 
ay of merchandise, how soon, and in tne ; A HM i 
. install—simple to maintain—no gingerbread attachments—no dust collecting areas—‘‘Simplicity" units 


what quantities by keeping in touch with give bolanced illumination with comfortable, easy-to-look-at light for every commercial installation 
their wholesale distributors. Units available to make individual 8 foot fixtures or continuous line lighting in multiples of 8 feet. Colovolt 


93” 10,000 hour lamps (1) are guaranteed for 1 full year except for failure due to breakage, (2) require 
no starters—do not flicker, (3) are practically free of intermediate burn outs. 
han. Contact your electrical wholesaler or jobber, or write us for full details and prices. 


NEW ORLEANS—Members of the * Trade mork reaistered U.S. Pat. Off. 


Electrical Association of New ( )rleans \o— — GE a ERAL LUMI i] atai‘hs rae) ite) e- vale). | 


648 So. Federal St. CHICAGO 5, iLL. 










when you suggest 


DRAKE 


You can count on complete customer satisfac- S @) L D t R | N G 


tion from DRAKE Soldering Irons. Backed by 


25 years of soldering iron manufacturing ex- ny 0 NS A N D 


perience DRAKE Soldering Irons have built 


ion f lity th k dis- 
Tinchy preferred by fastproducing American ” MAXO) A) 1 am 20) BS 
industry. 


Drake Has An 
lron for Every Purpose 


Write for Illustrated Literature 
on the Drake Soldering Line 


DRAKE ELECTRIC WORKS, INC. 


'sPerk tow. HE 3656 LINCOLN AVE - CHICAGO 13, ILL. 





WIRE COMPANY, wc 
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key on a harbor inspection tour. Luncl 
eon was served on board ship. 


DONGAN At a _ recent Executive Committ 


luncheon meeting, Mr. Guidroz on beha 


“DM” TYPE of vice-president Wands made a repor 


covering the efforts being made to get an | 


CONTROL out-of-town speaker for the Refriger: 


tion and Ventilation Division Night. 
TR A NSFORMERS The Association plans to have a n: 
tionally known speaker address its men 


bers in the latest development in froz 








Used on magnetic starters, breakers, | food at a forthcoming dinner meeting. \ 
cabinets, ete., for outside mounting 
where lower than line voltage is de- 
sired. Equipped with nipple and 
locknut for knockout mounting. Made 
in 50-60 cy.—460 volts primary, 115 
volts secondary. 





| BALTIMORE—Recently the Electrica 
| Manufacturers Representatives Associa 
| tion, Inc., of Baltimore presented thi 
| Engineers Club of this city with a Stat 


* 
WIRE US 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
* 
We Are Prepared 
to Make Shipments from Stock 


of Maryland Flag. President Leser ex- Jj 
pressed appreciation to the Engineers J 
Club for the kindnesses extended durin 
the past years. The ‘secretary followe: 
this with a resume of the historical sig 
nificance of the Maryland standard. | 

The 5th Annual Crab Feast of the § 
Electrical Contractors Association wa 
DONGAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. held recently at the Baltimore Post Offic: 
2989 Franklin Detroit 7, Mich. Outing Club 

The Electrical Association informs it 
members that starting August 1, the Dept 











The Dongan Line We Invite 
Since Nineteen-Nine 


of Public Utilities of Richmond, Va., will } 
insist on all electrical appliances, etc 
Inquiries bearing the underwriters’ label. Elec 
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Tug 


y ue sign 
Len? 
FAMOUS FAST-SELLING “seus fe 
“ ie a i tee 
INSECT REPELLENT” LAMPS =.—= | fic- 
; 
Again Ready for SUMMER MARKET! = 
g y or © . mov 
@ A product with proved de- to 92%. For porches, gardens, ns? a 
mand—millions of these orig- amusement parks — wherever sella hen. phe aig Regoncliy ne rept aivi 
inal “Insect Repellent’ Lamps people spend summer eve- | <**ings which are heavy, costly and of poor 9 44 
were sold prior to “Pearl Har- nings out-of-doors. ry pect Aphid: gpuite of € 
bor’. Get your share this year. in all ILSCO CONNECTORS. = 
Two sizes, 60 and 100 watts, EVE CATCHING DISPLAY Remember—it isn’t weight that 
* ° PROMOTES FAST TURNOVER counts ... it’s conductivity! 
now being made again. Cuts QUICK, EASY PROFIT! —— 
night flying insect attraction up a ' “ —— Write for 32-page illustrated catalog. 
COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, bc. 






VERD-A-RAY CORP. TOLEDO 5, O. 
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trical merchandise allowed during the 


War 
emergency may not be sold. 
| PHILADELPHIA The Electrical As- | 
sociation of Philadelphia announces the 
conclusion of the spring series of the 
Philadelphia Lighting Forum. The sub- 


pany served as moderator at this session | 


ject for the final forum was “Lighting of 
Drafting Rooms and Office Areas.” Wal- | 
er M. Wyman of W. A. Leiser & Com- 


and introduced the speakers. 
H. Russell, Silvray Lighting, Inc., spoke 
on the subject of “Office Lighting,” while 


| the subject of “Drafting Room Lighting” 


| ciation headquarters. 


| was presented by C. C. 


Shotwell, Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 
to resume the Forum about October 1. 
The Electrical Maintenance Engineers 
Association concluded its 1944-45 season 


It is planned 


| at a meeting held in the Electrical Asso- 


The meeting fea 
tured a talk on air conditioning by C. C. 


| Strauch, assistant district manager, York 


| OW QO 
_ MOTORS | 

‘are used on | 
; 
| Paragon 
! 
| 7 
TIME SWITCHES, 
| a 
) ’ 

/ 


@ Telechron 
motors now 
bring a fur- 
ther im- 
provement to 
Paragon 300 
time switches 
... accurate, 

tugged, dependable units for controlling 

signs, commercial lights, attic fans, stokers, 
| oil burners, blowers, pumps, valves, motors, 
i} etc. Rotor and gear train sealed to exclude 
| dirt and dust. Two bearing plate construc- 
jtion. Lower power consumption. Sealed- 
| in-oil reservoir. Other important features. 


; NO PRIORITY NEEDED 

| Government restrictions have been re- 
£E oved from time switches. They may be 
purchased without priority rating. 
/WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN. . . 

giving complete details on the Telechron 

motored 300 series built by an organization 


of engineers and skilled craftsmen special- 
izing in electrical equipment since 1905. 








PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


715 Old Colony Building * Chicago 5, Ill. 








Corporation. The discussion period which 
followed developed many pertinent ques 
tions, the answers to which were likewise 
valuable to the entire group. 

The 


members of the Executive Committee of 


annual election of officers and 


E.M.E.A. was held in advance of the 
above meeting. The following officers 
NALC 0 Infra-Red 

Ray 


(Carbon Filament) 


For Radiant Energy 
Baking and Drying 





You can sell Nalco Dritherm 
lamps for efficient results 
available in Inside-Silvered (Self- 
reflecting) or clear glass types 


Learn all of the sales advantages 
in featuring the Nalco 
Carbon Filament Lamps 
for the Infra-Red pro- 
cess—Write for a free 
copy of “Drying Prob- 
lems Made Easy” today. 










SPS 


INFRA-REO 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Electric Lamp Co. 


1034 Tyler St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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| It’s Easy to pick the 



























right CABLE TAP — 


from the Complete line 
You'll find the widest variety of 
parallel and 90° taps, ccmbina- 
tions, and gutter taps—in a 
range of sizes up to 1,000,000 
cm. Insulating Bakelite covers 
can be furnished for all types. 








Single 90° Tap from 


main conductor, 


Combination Tap, one branch 
parallel to main, one at 90°. 


2-Way 
Gutter Tap. 








Covers 
furnished 
types of 
Penn-Union cable 
taps. 


Bakelite 
can be 


for all 


3-Way; contin- 
uous main and 
two separate 
branches. 


Also a complete line of Service 
Connectors, Terminals, Tees, 
Straight and Parallel Connec- 
tors, Grounding Connectors, etc. 
— every good type of conductor 
fitting. And every one is accu- 
rately made, thoroughly 
tested — dependable. 


PENN-UNION % 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. 


Conductor Fittings 
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| PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


A ¥ Red, i 


NY: 
¥ HANDLAMP 


ee 


The BIG BEAM story is so simple you can tell it 
in a headline — but you never do get to the end 
of BIG BEAM’S possibilities both as an item to 
use and for you to sell — practically everywhere. 

And when it is extensively advertised in a list 
of publications including National Safety News, 
American City, Nation’s Business, Farm Journal, 
Hardware Age, as well as electrical, aviation and 
railway publications, it is further evidence that 
BIG BEAM will be a valuable profit-building 





FOR INDUSTRY —FARMS 
MUNICIPALITIES 
RAILROADS —BOATS 





item in your line. Get acquainted with BIG 
BEAM Now! 


TRUCKS 





UJ - C -~ LITE M FG 7 C0 ™ Dept. G., 11 E. Hubbard St., Chicago, Ill. | 


a | 








for use 
in your 


WAREHOUSE 










... and for your 
customers too! 


e A mechanically simple, easy to operate, safe method 
for handling electrical wires or cable, steel strand, rope 
or anything dispensed from reels . . . light in weight 

is a time and labor saver in your warehouse and also 
a profitable item for resale. 1 





Our distributor terms will interest you. | 


2. Ball bearing rollers have 
hex ends which lock in 
channel slots. Thus reel 
rolls on ball bearing roll- 
ers smoothly—no friction. 


ROLL-A-REEL 


1. Positive front roller lock 
insures easy loading and 
unloading of reel without 
jacks. 


327 WEST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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were elected to serve during the 1945 
season: Homer S. Kepner, Gulf Oil ¢ 
Alfred C. Le 


per, Philadelphia Navy Yard, vice-pre 


poration, president: and 
dent. The following were elected to se: 
three-year terms on the Executive Co 
Allin, Philadelp! 
Richard B. 
Transportation 

and W. J. 
Company ; 


mittee: George P. 


Electric Company; Carri 
Compa: 
McCah 

Homer 


Philadelphia 
David J. Coles, Jr., 
Sugar 
Kepner, Gulf Oil Corporation. 

The Philadelphia Section, [luminati 


Refining 


Engineering Society, recently held its a 


nual outing at Hi-Top Country Ch 
Drexel Hill. About 40 members play 
golf during the afternoon, followed 
dinner at which approximately 95 
tended. Brief remarks were made 
Harry A. Croasdale, toastmaster; C. 


Shotwell, chairman, Philadelphia Secti 
L.E.S.: 


tion and entertainment committee; a 
\. A. Brainerd, supervision of light 


service, Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Howard L. Miller, president, The Ek 


trical Association of 


dressed the Interstate Power Club 

New York at a recent meeting. Mi 
Miller stressed the results of the cooper 
tive effort in the Philadelphia territ: 


between the 


utility, contractor, jobber a: 








Chiter-he 


ELECTRO-LINE offers combina- 
tion AC-DC, All Electric, Battery 
and Utility Controllers. 
Available to your rural dealers 
without priority. 

ELECTRO-LINE FENCE COMPANY 


120 N. Broadway + Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Leroy Winters, chairman, rece; 


Philadelphia, ad 


5 Models 
from $10.50 to $27.50 


FARM FENCE CONTROLLERS 
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facturer groups, and the anticipated 
on the postwar market. 
Commercial Lighting Activity 
Activity 
mmercial Lighting sponsored by the 
ighting 
roup of 


being 


Cooperative Educational 


ihe 


Equipment Manufacturers 


the Electrical Association, is 


actively promoted. Twenty 
and copies of the booklet, “Lighting 
+ Just Plain Luck,” are in the process 
ing mailed to a list of commercial 
The booklet stresses the fact 
at even a small lighting job today in 


spects. 


s a number of important factors 
that will 


tain what he has a right to expect from 


in order that a customer 


an installation, the advice of an expert 


is essential. 


SAN DIEGO—The Bureau of Radio and 
Electrical Appliances of San Diego re- 
cently held its annual Spring Convention 
in the Service Auditorium of the Gas and 
Co. for group discussion of 
industry problems, outlook and opportu- 
nities. 


Electric 


The conference started at 2:30 in the 


afternoon and ended at 10:00 in the 
evening. With the exception of one hour 
set aside for dinner and visitation, the 
program was kept moving without a 





'*More Power” Program 


launched For Post-War 


\ long-range plan calling for unified 
rtion by electric power companies, ma 


iftinery manufacturers, and electrical man- 


facturers, and designed to accelerate the 
bechanization and electrification of Amer 
industry and farming in the postwar 
vas announced by Charles E. Wilson, 
besident of the Com- 


General Electric 


Labeled the “More Power to America” | 
rogram, the plan 
honths of research field investigation, and | 


comprehends many | 
halysis by G-E industrial engineers, and | 
peration by representatives of other 
istries. During the past several months 
program has been informally present 
to hundreds of 


| 
business leaders | 
roughout the country in order to obtain | 


eir reactions and criticisms. 


The major benefits that can accrue | 
from such an accelerated modernization | 
lan, Mr. Wilson said, are three in| 


imber. 

Put into action widely, the program 
uld facilitate the 
ustry on a soundly engineered basis, to 
nsure costs that will 
ompete successfully in the domestic 


reconversion of in- 
businesses 


enable 


d export markets ; 
will 





improve peacetime industrial 


erations and the American standard of | 


. . ° ! 
ing by increasing earnings and the| 


roductive ability of the workers ; 
nally, it will help maintain the United 
Mates as a potential military and naval 


er by strengthening productive ca- 
y i 


a 
rankly, we began this program | 
| 


ugh self-interest, in order to widen 
market for the sale of commercial 
industrial power,” Mr. Wilson said, | 


that does not detract from its sound- | 


While the potential market for post- | 
sales of electrical equipment for the | 


e have always been fairly obvious, | 





BINDING 


both government agencies and the power 


industry are sharply aware of the need 


to find uses of electric 


new power in 
commerce and industry to take up the 
slack that will result from the eventual 


cessation of full war production. It is 
the 


increasing 


characteristics of 
that 
electrification means increased efficiency 


one of the happy 


electric power business 


and productivity 


INCANDESCENT FLUORESCENT 
MPS 


FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


CARTRIDGE 
FUSES 


SOLAR ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WE HOUSEWIVES ARE 
SURE WAITING FOR 


TOASTSWELL 
TOASTER 


— 


[x thousands of homes throughout the 
country, pre-war TOASTSWELL Toast- 
ers are still performing brilliantly. Many 
additional thousands of housewives know 
of beautiful, dependable TOASTSWELL 
Toasters—each eagerly wants one—all 
are waiting for restrictions to be lifted. 


What a time it will be when the merchants 
of America once again display the Super- 
Silent, Fully Automatic TOASTSWELL in 
their windows and on their counters! A 
time of quick, easy sales and good prof- 
its—stimulated by our hard-hitting cam- 
paign of National Advertising. 


THE TOASTSWELL COMPANY 
620 Tower Grove Ave. ® St. Lovis 10, Mo. 


LOOK AT IT 


y YOU 
EITHER WA TOAST- SWELL 


TOASTS-WELL” OR 

















2 
‘'B. F.” (before flourescent), in fact as far commercial fluorescent lighting. Thousands 
back as 1933, GARCY’s booklet on in- of installations in stores, banks, offices, 
candescent architectural lighting showed hospitals and factories provide brilliant 
lighting equipment similar to today’s lead- evidence of GARCY leadership and quality 
ing fluorescent installations Today, GARCY facilities are again being 
Such GARCY trade names as ‘Fluor-A devoted to setting new standards in the 
Case” (for display lights), ‘‘Lumi-Glass production of quolity lighting equipment 


(for signs) and ‘Add-A-Strip” (for strip A FEW JOBBING TERRITORIES ARE 
lighting) have earned wide acceptance in AVAILABLE. ASK US ABOUT THEM. 


] break. Amazement was expressed that 
| much subject matter could be covered 
possible only through the cooperati 
more than 40 persons who spoke, in 
ing within the time limits which had 
assigned. The cooperation was facil 
through the use of timing lights 
flooded the rear of the auditori 
green, as a warning, and in red as a 
|} that time was up 

AFTERNOON SESSION: Pre 
W. W. (Bill) Powell of Coast Ele 
opened the mecting with an appro 
welcome and a brief explanation 


purposes of the Conference. Frank | 


" 


_ a 


ett, manager of the Home PI 
Institute of San Diego County | 


described the workings of this progra 
F. L. (Lou) Ferris in charge of Ra 
Training at the Vocational School told 
the recently inaugurated apprentice 
| gram being sponsored jointly by 
bureau and the school for training retur 
ing Service men and others, under 
visions of the G. I. Bill. Bureau 
president, Frank J. Guasti of Par 
Dohrman Co., reviewed the outlir 








998 OGDEN BLVD. & S. TALMAN AVE. + + + + CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
New York Office—600 Broadway 


Play up this popular duet—and listen to the 











profits sing! Fair-traded to protect profits, and 
pre-sold by aggressive advertising. Coffee 
maker profits begin with"'W""—for"“VACULATOR'! 


FREE! DISPLAY DISPENSER 
STOPS the prospect; TELLS 
the story; MAKES the sale! 
FREE with each case. 






[<> 


VACULATOR - CHICAGO 6, U.S.A. 


Say DARCY (: Cette lighting 


Gu’ GARDEN CITY PLATING & MFG. CO., INC. 


suggestions that the Planning Com 
assembled a year ago as a guide 
future appliance merchandising acti 
Charles R. Goff, vice-president and t 
urer of the Walker-Scott Corp., pres 


one afternoon and evening. It was maga 







- 





Go to town with 


BIRDSEYE 
INFRA-RED 


Birdseye offers a full line of Infra R 
lamps with new and exclusive featur 
for longer life and increased efficienc 
The industrial demand for better Infra-R 
Lamps is tremendous. Cash in with Bird 
eyes. Write today for details, pr 
discounts. Wabash Appl ee — 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn 31, N. 


q@77?T 
















If you have a product you wish 


trical Wholesalers or chain sto 
in the heaviest populated area 
the country, our salesmen cov 
Northern New Jersey, Southern N 


York and Connecticut. 


Telephone Sales & Service Corp. 


16 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y 





sell to Electrical Contractors, a: Pi 
a 
r 





SYI 
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The P&S 1815-D Line of 
witches and P&S-Despard 
311 Line of Combination 
witches—while designed to 
ermit compact installations— 
re built to carry their full rated 
apacity—and carry Under- 
riters’ T-rating. 














If you have an application 
here space is limited and a 
ood 10 Ampere switch is a 
Pecessity, here is the answer. 
vailable in brown or ivory, 
n lock type or with luminous 
andles. 


Send for your copy of the 
&S Catalog today. 


Sold Thru Electrical Whole- 


alers, 








ASS & SEYMOUR, INC. 














a novel viewpoint of the general problem 
Mr. Goff 
was supported by of 
First National the 
banks will be in the field most aggres- 


financing. 
Andy 


made it 


of future appliance 
Sorthwick 
who clear 
competing for dealer appliance 
Paul DuPont of Walkers, 


the assistance of Gordon McNary, con- 


sively 


paper. with 


ducted a discussion of the purpose that 


major appliances be included in 25 
year FHA mortgages. Mr. A. E. (Doc) 
Holloway, vice-president of the San 


Diego and Electric Co. presented an in 
teresting outlook in form equipment. 


EVENING SESSION: 


). G. Thompson, assisted by 


Chairmai 
Forest M 
presented the Bureau’s adver 
Elbert 


Better 


Raymond, 


lising and promotional plans 


Kramer, Pacific coast manager, 


Homes Dept. of the Electric Corp., spoke 
1940-X.” E. W 
in charge of domestic electric d 
the Utility 

r cooperation S. B. Maher, manager ot 
G. E.’s 


pointed out that 


m “Electric Living in 
Me Sse. 
elopment, 


discussed plans 


Appliance Distributing Branch, 
“selling must come soone! 
The “Father of Radio,” 


the 


than we think.” 
Lee Fi 
address of the 


Dr rest, presented feature 
evening with his thought 
provoking viewpoints as to what course 
manufacturers and the industry in general 
should take in relation to the promotion 


f television 





ALLEN 
FLUXES 


AND 


SODERS 


The Answer to your 





customer sodering problem 


L. B. ALLEN CO., Inc. 


6731 BRYN MAWR AVE. 
CHICAGO 31, U. S. A, 

















ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


WE SYRACUSE 9, N. Y. 
Y 
—— 
¢ LY 
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FUSIBLE TRIPLOC 


plugs and receptacles 









Fusible 

contact unit 
assembly, 3 wire, 
4 pole, for three 30 
amp. 250 v. cartridge 
fuses or fusetrons. Also 
2 wire, 3 pole (2 fuse) 


type for universal tools. 





Connector bodies 


Fusible plug 


for Portable 
Electrical Tools 


The use of fusible Triploc 
plugs on extension circuits 
will automatically isolate a 
defective tool or device 
without interrupting serv- 
ice to other equipment. 
This protection is especially 
valuable on production 
lines using numbers of 
portable tools. Triploc 
plugs and receptacles are 
heavy duty types to with- 
stand hard use. The com- 
plete range of types in- 
cludes fusible plugs, cable 
connectors, and receptacles 
in many housing types with 
conduit fitting bodies in 
standard styles and sizes. 
Consult your Pylet catalog 
for complete listings of all 
types. 
* 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 











In recognition 
of culslanding 


achtecement”™’ 





-Mhen : 


The present recognized 
leader in the manufacturing 
of electrical products for 
our Merchant Marine turns 
to production for peace. 


This Zrademark 


Will continue to be 
known as the symbol 
of quality and service. 





SBLEec rR ives 
ode a Oy OOM Om te 


MANUFACTURED BY ZINSMEYER CO. 


LOS ANGELES 


126 



















MORE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTS 





Bactericidal Lamps—A 4-page folder, 
No. 798, published by the Edwin F. 
Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo., provides in- 
formation regarding use of ultraviolet 
for prevention of germ-spread and im- 
proved sanitary conditions. Detailed 
description with illustrated layout in 
formation is given. 
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Flashlight Battery—The Ideal Com 
mutator Dresser Co., Syracuse, IIli- 
nois, has published a folder highlight 
ing the basic principles of the com- 
pany’s flashlight storage battery 
charges, and battery testers. 
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Fluorescent Fixtures—Solar Light 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
has recently completed a_ six-page 
booklet that describes and illustrates 
the company’s Solarlite fluorescent 
fixture. The booklet contains illustra- 
tions of the five different ways these 
fixtures can be mounted and also shows 
scenes of typical commercial and in 
dustrial installations. 
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The Coffee Brewer as 
an 


with 4 Preset Oe 


ie-flo Lyric is a coffee 

Sr of highest quality, designed 

© sell in the future as well as at 

“present. Its box-office beauty has 
SELLING POWER. Its many special 
features have withstood innumer- 
able tests for strength, heat resist- 
ance, durability and usefulness. 

Take advantage of this opportunity 

to make profits NOW and at the 
same time build your future market. 

Order from your jobber TODAY. 


Grippers and Pullers—Catalog N 
has been made available by the 
strong-Bray Company, Chicago, 
nois, covering many products su 
steelgrip gear and wheel pullers 
cutters, wiregrip belt hooks, steelyr 
flexible belt lacings, etc. Prices, 
and illustrations are included. 









When writing 
mention 
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Safety Switches, Busduct, etc. 
June 1945 condensed catalog, 4 
which replaces the catalog 441, dat 
April 1944, is published by the 
Dog Electric Products Co., Det 
Mich. It contains information on t 
company’s line of safety swit 
range panels, lighting panels, va 
break switchboards, circuit master, dist 
bution duct, etc. 
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Resistors—A_ resistor catalog of 
pages has been issued by Wa 
Leonard Electric Co., Mt. Ver 
N. Y. The booklet describes and ill 
trates various types of units, 
sizes, resistance values, mountings 
enclosures. 
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Yes! We will have electric stoves to go with 








the Lyric as soon as they can be made. 
e 
e PIic 


immerter [Maqic-flo corse 


moltiple filter Ta TaN um 


4619 North Western Avenue . Chicago 25, Illinois 
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Appliances For distribution by util 
ies and dealers, an 8-page booklet, 
B-3, 602), “Better Living Means Elec 
tric Living,” is announced by West 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Designed to help consumers plan 
ahead so that electrical equipment can 
be added without rewiring, the new 
booklet includes photographs and 
sketches of electrical appliances and 
equipment. 
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Electronic Tubes—A 412-page techni- 
cal manual on electronic tubes for in- 
dustry has been prepared by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s Tube Divi- 
sion at Schenectady. The manual fea- 
tures popular applications or ignitions, 
phototubes, and other electronics indus- 
trial tubes, and is illustrated with 
photographs, outline drawings, and 
performance curves. 
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Personnel Practice—A 12-page book 
let, entitled “Ilg Welfare Club,” con 
tains the policies and personnel prac- 
tices of the Ilg Electric Ventilation 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. It also outlines 
the historical development and results 
f its employee policies. 
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ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 


Now Is the Time to Plan for 
Post-War Distribution 
of Your Products 
to the Electrical Distributors 
and Electrical Hardware Jobbers 


Are you a newcomer in this market? Do you need broader 
distribution? We have this to offer the manufacturer of elec- 
trical products. 


® 25 years experience as a National Electrical Sales Organization. 


® 18 warehouses strategically located throughout the U. S. 


® 50 experienced salesmen, operating nationally—selling exclu- 


sively to wholesalers. 


We will consider National Representation under our own 
trade name or yours. Financial references exchanged. 


HATHEWAY & COMPANY 


National Distributors of Electrical Supplies and Appliances 
75 MONTGOMERY STREET, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 





ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


FROM STOCK 





3-Conductor Single 
Soldering Angle Conductor 
Lug Pothead Pothead 
Write for a complete selection of 


RUSGREEN bulletins 


ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL Here Are Important BELL Sound Advantages 
SHAPES © ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES The nationally recognized advantages of BELfone include bell-clear 


tone, easy two-way talk-and-listen operation and voice transmission 
* that is free from talk-back. The BELfone saves needless steps as it 
BUS SUPPORTS ° SPLICING KITS AND | brings key men or stations to within easy speaking range of any desk. 
iy WAd 1 OME DICE BAL Lemme) ila ikea | The flexible BELfone system is adaptable to any need or want and 
may be easily expanded or changed as the situation requires. Write 
today for complete information. 
x «wk * 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. a BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 1197 ESSEX AVE. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


EXPORT OFFICE: 4900 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Yourlonies Over 


\ O01 FUSES 





WARE 
HIGH-LAG 


Keep Motors Humming | 











eo aa, hares. 
' STRONG FIBRE - BRIDGES Add 
Extra Strength — Longer Life 
And Are Easily Replaced 


700% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 


Mfr's. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. 
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